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The State Agricultural College. 


THE FARM BUILDNGS—No. 5. 


“Man proposes and God disposes,” is a 
proverb which the farmer in the uncertain 
climate of this part of the Peninsular State 
should have constantly before his mind, not 
by way of discouragemert, but as a method 
of bringing to mind that Job was not the 
only cultivator of the soil who had need of 
patience. In the last’ number we proposed 
to give some attention to the amount of sur- 
plus crops, after feeding the work and milk 
stock necessary to be kept on the farm of ihe 
Agricultural College. Every farmer knows, 
and if he does not, he ought to learn as soon 
as may be, that it is from the surplus produce 
that remains after providing for his work- 
ing stock, that all his profits must come . 
hence he should first ascertain, or be able to 
calculate as nearly as possible, the quantity 
of animal force necessary to do his work, 
next the amount necessary for household or 
dairy purposes, and which supplies in some 
degree his breeding stock, and then the ac- 
tual amount of stock necessary to keep for 
breeding purposes, if he has any of this kind 
of stock on hand, and is in that business; and 
lastly, the number and quality which he 
must have to consume, with the greatest 
profit, his surplus of those crops which it 
would be unprofitable to market in the raw 
or unmanufactured state. 

As we have already showa what number of 
work stock must be kept on the College 
farm, and the number of milk stock; and as 
there is bnt one head of breeding stock in addi- 
on, and it is pot probable that any more will 
be added for breeding purposes during the 
next twelve months, it will be seen that all 
surplus may be applied to feed stock for fat- 
tening purposes. ‘The question then arises, 
how many head, and what kinds shall be kept 





When this point is settled, we are then pre- 
pared to say what extent of buildings are 
needed to put the farm through the winter 
profitably and without loss. 


The forage crop will be as follows: 





COE Week HRN ase wides ine seanscenapscaname 80 tons. 
Of oat straw and chaff-...---...... 2 * 
Of corn stalks and fodder... 60 * 
Of clover hay-.------.----. XS 
Of marsh hay cc=..-...nncs cece cone .20--5-100 


"225 tons. 
The grain crops that will be used for feed- 
ing purposes are likely to be: 


84 acres of oats.-.---.------.----- ----- 850 bushels, 
42 acres of corn at 30 bushels acre per-1,260 “ 
ale: »* 


The corn may turn out 30 bushels per acre, 
or it may not. That is dependent on the 
frost. It bas already been cut down three 
times with frost, and it may be cut down three 
times more before its ripening time. Mean- 
while, we are sure of its production as a fod- 
der crop. It will yield over two tous to the 
acre at the present moment. The oats are 
mostly ‘cut, and though rather lighter than we 
like to grow them, they will yield a fair crop. 

We come now to the root crops, of which 
there are : 


8 acres of rutabaga....-------+------- 1,200 bushels, 
1 BOTS. Of COTTOR cece -npenecence shined 500 bi 
2 acres of fall turnips..-. --------.--- ie 


6 
Other roots, pumpkins,&c.,equivlTntto 500 =“ 





2,800 
Besides these roots there are now growing 
seven acres of potatoes that may yield any 
amount per acre from fifty bushels to two 


,| hundred. If judged by present appearances, 


they must be set down at the latter amount, 
but there is an enemy called drought that 
may thin this crop by harvest, even below 
the first named number of bushels from an 
acre. 

Meanwhile we have given the main crops, 
and the results are as follows: 


From the forage crop, estimated at .........225 tons. 
Subtract the keep of the work & milk stock. 50 “ 


Aud there, Yomains...25... -4.-6..-..5... 1 * 


From the grain crops, estimated at ....2,110 bushels. 
Subtract the keep of work cattle.-.-.. ie 
And there remains........---------- 1,183 hea 


From the root crops, estimated at. -.-- 2,800 bushels, 
Subtract the amount needed by work 
and milk StOOk --..----cn0----g- ---- 1,640 4 


And there remains-.-.....-....---.1,160 “* 

It will thus be seen that there remaits to 
be used for feeding purposes, allowing for 
waste, and putting the whole in round num- 
bers, 150 tons of forage, 1,000 bushels of 


54|roots. To what purposes can this surplus be 
54 most profitably applied ? 


There will be on the farm as soon as the 
oat crop is off, ample range and pasture for 
100 head of sheep, until the winter closes in. 
From the first of December till the first of 
June these one hundred sheep would equal 
in consumption fifteen head of three year old 
cattle averaging 100 pounds live weight.— 
Hence, to keep 100 head of sheep in good 
order and growing from December 1 to June 
1, would require 26 tons of hay and 150 bush- 
els of corn or oats ground into meal, allow- 
ing each head of sheep half a pint of meal 
per day. As they were taken up for fattening 
purposes and to get ready to kill, they would 
probably have a larger allowance, but this 
would be the average. Again, to keep 20 
head of three year olds, averaging from 800 
to 1,000 pounds of live weight per head, 
would require as a very full allowance 30 Ibs. 
of hay each, one peck of roots, and four 
quarts of meal, or, altogether, for 180 days, 
54 tons of forage, 900 bushels of roots, and 
450 bushels of corn. it. is from these two 
classes of animals that the Boarding Hall 
should be principally supplied with their meats, 
leaving outside the question of pork for the 
present. Hence it is that they are first pro- 
vided for, To provide for them liberally on 
fair fattening rations, therefore requires of the 


surplus above mentioned, 
Forage. Grain. Roots, 
Sheep—100 head for 160 do's, 26 tons, 150 bu. 100 bu. 
Three y’r old steers, 20 hea 
180. DYS nn. cece ----- eee oa ae Om 


80 600 1,000 

There wou'd still remain 70 tons of forage 
and 400 bushels of grain to provide for such 
other classes of young stock as it might be 
deemed profitable to keep, or to keep a few 
more head of either sheep or cattle upon.— 
With the amount of pasturage that could be 
supplied next season, it might be necessary 
to provide a small flock of Southdown or 
Leicester ewes, and also from ten to twelve 
head of two year old steers. Farther than 
thisit will not be proper or necessary to go 
at present, 

From this it will be seen that room has to 


be provided for the crops of 100 acres of 
grain, stack room for the marsh hay 23 fast as 
brought in during the winter, and also for the 
following numbers of stock of all kin Is: 

Stables for four horses. 

Strble room for eight head of working 
oxen. 

Shed room for twelve head of milk cows 
and one bull, 

Shed room for twenty head of three year 
old steers. 

Shed room for ont hundred sheep. 

Shed and yard room for ten or twelve head 
of two year old steers. 

For the horses room is already provided in 
the basement of the brick barn which is now 
on the premises. For the eight working 
oxen, shed room of forty feet is required.— 
For the sheep, shed room to the extent of 40 
by 60 fect. For the 20 three year old steers, 
60 feet of shed room, 10 feet deep, For 12 
head of milk cows, shed room to the extent 
of 40 feet by 10 feet. The whole of the cat- 
tle sheds to be fitted with stanchels, allowing 
them two feet from the stanchel bar to the 
siding, and eight feet in the rear. Of the 
plan to be adopted to put up these sheds for 
the coming winter, we shall speak in another 
number. 





On the Preparation for Wheat. 


Having shown how necessary is the efficient 
preparation of the lower stratum of soil that 
is to produce the wheat crop of the next 
year, let us turn our attention to the sur- 
face, and examine wkat it needs. If the land 
on which wheat is to be sown is an old clay 
fallow, and has been plowed und re-plowed, 
not only for the purpose of eradicating the 
weeds, and killing the old vegetation, it will 
be found that there are many heavy clods, 
still lying over the surface, that will have the 
same effect as so many stones, in the prepa 
ration of the seed bed. Their numbers de- 
tract materialy, probably to the amount of 
one-third, from the productive power of the 
surface, because they either cover a large 
proportion of the land and prevent the seed 
from sinkiog into the ground, or they are 
rolled over by the harrow, when it is used to 
cover the seed, and they thus prevent the 
germina ion of a large portion of the seed, 
where it has been sown. An ill-prepared sod 
has the very same effect; the pieces of sod are 
torn up, and cast upon the surface; they are 
rolled over upon the seed, and smother it, or 
render it late in vegetation, and weak in its 
growth, when it does begin to grow. There 
are mary soils, however, in which the soil is 
so perfect of itself, such a complete mingling 
of the proportions of sand or gravel, of loam 
and of vegetable matter, that this can seldom 
occur on them. These soils are known as 
natural wheat soils, and upon them the crop 
always looks promising either in the fall or 
in early spring. They always yield well, even 
under the most ordinary cultivation, owing 
to their natural qualities. Seed sown upon 
them readily vegetates, and when once the 
roots have made their appearance, they find 
no obstructions to their farther grogress. 
When a farmer has once seen and handled 
ons of these soils, so mellow, so pliable, so 
rich in material, and in quality so perfect, he 
can readily understand to what condition he 
should reduce his stiffer soil, and to what he 
must bring up his light lands, if he would 
grow crops with success, The business of the 
farmer in the preparation of the surface of his 
land for wheat, ig to put it in such condition 
that the growth of every seed he sows will 
be promoted, and in no case will it be hin- 
dered. After the field has been stirred as 
deeply as it is possible, one of the best imple- 
ments to put on the fick! is the wheat culti- 
vator. One of the chief difficulties in culti- 
vating with them as generally made, is that 
they are light and io heavy soils they do not 
cling to the ground firmly enough, but are 
apt to roll out. Yet as a general rule they 
are made as heavy as the teams which draw 
them can permit. The cultivator also brings 
to the su:face much of the weeds and roots 
that lie close enough to the surface to do 
harm, and which ought to be gathered and 
burnt. It is after the wheel cultivator has 
gone over the surface, and ming'’ed the soil 





recently brought up from the bottom of the 
furrow, with a portion of that which recently 





lay near the top, that the roller may be used 
with advantage. It not only crushes many 
of the clods in a way that neither the plow, 
nor the cultivator could effect, but it pre: 
pares the wiole surface for the harrows or 
drags, which should come after. When the 
harrows are applied after the action of the 
roller, it will be noticed that they seem to 
cling to the ground with a tenacity and even- 
ness that renders their action twice as effect- 
ive, as it was when they were used without 
the roller being applied. 

On stiff lands the harrows will bring up, 
after the roller, many clods of hard lumps 
that the roller had not worked down, but a 
second application of the roller and harrows 
if there be time previous to seeding, will bring 
these into an earthly form, capable of sustain- 
ing vegetable life. On light lands the action 
of the cultivator, the roiler and the harrow, 
is to consolidate and render more compact 
the loose particles of soil, and compactness 
promotes the growth of rvots. 

It is after the roller has been once over the 
soil, and the harrows have again torn up the 
smooth surface that the roller has left, that 
seed should be sown either broadcast or with 
the drill. If sown broadcast by the hand, the 
seed is laid on the land at an even depth, a 
good fair bed is secured for it, containing a 
due proportion of both new and old soil, well 
mingled together, and when the harrows are 
drawn over it for the purpose of covering the 
seed, they are not in once place twisted off 
the ground so that they do not perform 
their work ; and in other places they are not 
piling upon the grain, from two to three inch- 
es of soil. 


A great portion of the productiveness of a 
wheat crop depends upon the everness with 
which the seed vegetates. It is the intention 
of the farmer, wien he commits the seed to 
the ground about the first or second week in 
September, to have the plant show itself above 
the ground by the 20th of that month, and, 
that thence to the period of the season when 
the frost stops its growth, it shall have full 
time to grow, and be strong enough to pass 
the winter in safety. If the seed is improp- 
erly put in the ground it cannot do this, and 
the early sowing is of no avail. This is eas- 
ily proved. If seed is not covered at all, it 
lies on the surface, until rain comes and af- 
fords it moisture enough to promote its veg 
etation.” This may not occur for a week or 
ten days, after the period of sowing. The 
wheat plant, therefore, sown under these con- 
ditions, on the 1st of September, is really no 
further advanced than though it had been 
sown on the 20th or 25th of that month. In 
this way it will be seen that a careless prep2- 
ration of the surface may completely neutral- 
ize the efforts of the farmer to get his seed in 
the ground in due season. We have fre- 
quently seen fields where the owner had point- 
ed to them with marked satisfaction because 
they had been sown by the 10th’ of Septom- 
ber, and there were evidences before his eyes 
that it would have been better for the crop, had 
at least two days more been spent in giving 
the surface a due preparation before sowing. 

Spots were to be seen in every direction 
where seed had a hard struggle for lie, where 
the plonts were wanting in due strength, 
where they were few in pumber, and evidently 
were unfit to withstand the effects of the win- 
ter. It was evident from their appearance 
that if they survived, there would be little 
chance of having a healthy or vigorous 
growth during the spring. Hence it is that 
want of preparation of the surface is as much 
the cause of failure of a fall crop, as any 
other. 

Another of the great causes of the failure 
of the crop is neglect in the selection of 
seed, New varieties of wheat are not as 
easily originated as many imagine. The art 
of hybridization is a tedious process, and it 
takes years to experiment, to prove, aud to 
propagate. But that known varieties may 
be improved by a constant and steady atten- 
tion to the selection of seed intended to be 
sown, is well known;.and it is a system of 
improvement that can be practiced by every 
one, if he will go at it systematically, and car 
ry it on for some years. The easiest process 
for the farmer, who feels that he would like 
to secure a better grain for seed than he has 
been in the habit of growing, is by selection 





from the sheaf. In almost every sheaf ina 
field of wheat, there are numbers of heads 
that present all the characteristics of the va+ 
riety almost in perfection ; namely, the straw 
is short, and yet of moderate length, the leaf 
is broad and long; the head is long, full in 
shape, and well filled out to the end of the 
spike; each of the little spikelets that contain 
the grain should be set upon the main stem, 
regularly, that is to say, they should not be 
straggling, with vacancies between exch ; each 
of these should be sound, plump and heaitby. 
No head should be selected that contains lesa 
than forty grains of wheat, all that produce 
more should be preferred, if the other quali- 
ties of the stem and head are equally good.— 
By selecting the heads from sheaves, before 
taken from the field with some of these 
characteristics, and sow'ng only such grain, a 
few years would bring about a revolution in 
the quality and quantity of the crop and 
this at no great expense of either time or la- 
bor. At any rate it is a kind of labor, that 
would pay, and if followed up would be found 
profitable, but there is no use in taking hold 
of it for one season, and dropping it the next. 
To do anything towards the improvement of 
crops or stock, requires a long, persistant ef- 
fort that must run through a series of years. 
Without such effort, no man can do anything 
to ameliorate the growth of either vegetable 
or animal. The laws of their growth forbid. 


—_- 





Agricultural Items. 
Large Oats. 5 02 

If the incoming crop of oats this season 
may be judged correctly by.a specimen hand- 
ful, cut in a field on the farm of Mr. Wm. 
Birdsall, of Alpine, and just shown us, then 
the yield will be more abundant than in many 
previous years. The straws are unusually 
long aud large, and the heads upon them pro- 
portionately so—measuring from six to ten 
inches in length. If the increase in quantity, 
the improvement in quality, and the conse- 
quent decline in the price of this kind of grain 
won't cause a “ horse-laugh” we wonder what 
will— Grand Rapids Eagle. 

Berries, 

The rich and luscious wild berries, indige 
nous to a newly settled region, form a great 
addition to the diet of the table. Hereabouts, 
we have raspberries in abundance. Swamp 
whortleberries suffered badly by frost, and 
were almost cut off, but there is a prospect of 
blackberries, though they also suffered by the 
June frosts —Lansing Republican. 

The Crops. 

Potatoes are suffering hereabout, and corn 
also. The need of copious rain was never 
more urgent. The Grand River has not been 
as low as at present since the first settlement 
of Lansing, as we are assured by those who 
have lived on its banks since 1847. Springs 
are exhausted, rain-water cisterns are giving 
out, and wells are failing, Pasturage is red 
and dry, and all nature presents an aspect of 
barrenness. With the exception of a smart 
shower of fifteen minutes on Sunday aftez- 
noon, acouple of light showers on the 17th, 
there has been no rain here of consequence 
since June.—Jb. 


Tuscola County. 
Wheat in this county is harvested. The 


yield is excellent, and the quality superior to 
any ever raised here before. Grists are being 
brought to the mill daily, and farmers look 
as happy as men need to. 

The crop of oats is said to be first rate.— 
All speak well of it. 

Corn looks well, and is growing rapidly. If 
we escape early frosts, farmers will laugh out 
of both corners of their mouths. 

Potatoes never looked better. The late 
heavy rains did good work for them, and they 


in turn promise an excellent yield.— Tuscola 
Pioneer, 


Lime, 

A bed of Marl Lime has recently been dise 
covered in the township adjoining this on the 
south—Millington—which is believed té be 
quite extensive. The quality of the lime has 
been tested, and decided by those competent 
to jucge, to be a good article—Jb. 

gay-The next Annual Fair of the Washte- 
naw County Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society is to be held in this city on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, the 11th, 12th ard 
13th days of October next, at which a liberal 
ljst of premiums will be awarded.—.4nn Ar- 
bor Argus. 
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~ Gultivation of Corn 

I expect, in my theory and practice of rais- 
ing corn, I would differ from a large number 
of the farmers that read the Farmer. It is 
impossible for any set of men to agree in their 
jdeas upon any one subject, and more so in 
farming than anything else. 

First, I believe that the farmers of Michi- 

gan are very wrong, in their universal prac 
tice of planting their corn so late. I have 
always noticed that early planted corn, if cul. 
tivated early, is sure to be ripe earliest; thus 
escaping the risk of frost in the fall, which it 
does not any more incur early in the spring, 
for when we have frost in the spring, it is 
generally, nearly always, after all of the corn 
is up, both late and early. This has always 
been my experience, backed by observation. 
I universally make it a rule to plant corn the 
very fist day of May, without the weather 
and the ground are uncommonly cold—al- 
ways the very first “season” there is. By 
pursuing this mode, I have had my corn kill- 
ed by the frost no oftener than my neigh- 
bors; and have always had “ roasting ears” 
about one week earlier at the best. Have 
never had it injured by the cold weather after 
it is up—it may turn it a little “ white,” but 
it will all come out right in the “Dog days,” 
and just so much bigger as it was planted 
earlier. Some of your readers may be in- 
clined to doubt this. I am prepared to prove 
it, Let them try early planting one season 
themselves. 

Second, I believe cultivating corn is mis- 
understood by nine-tenths of the farmers of 
Michigan. For years past, there have been 
series and series of worthless tools invented 


- for this purpose, scarcely one of which has 


ever proved its position by actual experiment. 

The farmers have been gulled and gulled 
and still are being gulled, by false pretenders, 
with their patent things, which they havo had 
the impertinence to call farming implements. 
Ido not say there have been no successes 
in this line; there has, I think, been a gradu- 
al improvement for years; but farmers have 
more than any other set of people, been forc- 
edto submit to humbuggery; but the very 
worst of it is to see so many of them tamely 
yielding to it without searching into it. We 
western farmers, who have not the advant- 
ages of eastern science, should be very partic- 
ular, and at the same time very conscientious 
about reducing everything to practical ex- 
periment, before passing our judgment—we 
cannot be too particular about this. For my 
part, I have discarded the whole set of pa- 
tents, and steadfastly adhered to the good old 
fashioned shovel plow, which has never failed 
me; and intend to stick to it unless some 
brother farmer proves to me by a practical 
result, there is a better. 

Whether it be owing to the good old 
shovel, or chance, my corn is now in silk 
and tassel, and several feet above my head, 
and a perfect cane brake; while the most of 
my neighbor’s has not thought of tasseling 
yet, and is sickly and yellow, though they 
are still going through it with their new 
fashioned “ cleaners,”—(if you were to see the 
weeds in their corn, you would think it be- 
lied its name.) 

Another point of my theory is—and I 
have reduced it to practice,—that tending 
corn after harvest, does not increase the crop. 
Corn, as everything else, must be tended to in 
season—it will have its season—Nature says 
it must, and any effort going against this, is 
always attended with signal failure—this has 
always been my experience. How is it pos- 
sible to do it any good by cultivating, after 
it is silked out, and the ear is forming? And 
if the cultivation has been as it should be, 
before that, it will be this far advanced. 

I believe that corn can be, and often is, cul- 
tivated too much. In proof of this, I will 
state, that I have a neighbor who has tended 
his corn, I should think, at least seven times, 
while I have plowed mine but three—his corn 
is not now shoulder high, while mine is three 
feet higher than six feet! other circumstances 
were nearly equal, only he used the “Fluke 
Harrow” while I used simply a big single 
shovel plow. It certainly can do corn no 
good to cultive it sp much, even if it does no 
harm. 

I believe that corn should be tended the in- 
stant it is out of the ground—even if it is not 
all up, it will not hurt it. I have pursued 
this plan for years and years, and have al- 

Ways found it successtul. Corn, like every- 
thing else, should be pursed when young— 
whep old and strong, it is capablo of taking 
care of itself; 
I have always observed that corn, neglected 
in its youth, will never make it up afterward; 


no matter how tenderly it may be nursed, 
Before closing, 


plan for getting seed gorn: 


I take a bag and go all over the 


I will give your readers my 
Early in Sep- 
tember when the corn is getting a little hard, 


field careful- 
ly, and pluck and husk all the ripest ears— 


failed in having my corn come up strong, 
with a healthy, green color. 


—you will never have to replant your corn. 
J. F. REYNOLDS. 
Buchanan, Berrin Co., Mich., July 22d 1859. 


—_— 





The Prairie Lands of Illinois. 


FROM ME, CAIRD’S “PRAIRIE FARMING IN AMERICA.” 


them. 


too often must be in emigration to more dis- 
tant lands. The settler here finds himself, 
within fourteen days of leaving his old home, 
placed in a country provided already with all 
the conveniences of civilization, with a rail- 
road within sight of his homestead, with ex- 


scape. 


the while not only of men of large capital 
but of most men of limited capital, with fami 


judge for themselves. 


railway, fresh and unexhausted, of extraordi 


Quebec. 
town, is the centre of more miles of railway, 








ithi fortnight’s ‘and journey |’... ’ 
peg saan es atts ton z tuillions sterling annually to Peru. Professor 
of the richest laud in the world, which may | ¥°¢lcker says: “I have never before analys- 
be bought in large or small lots at prices oer “hy , 
fsotn ns to $15 st acre. It may be purchas- nor do I find any record of soils richer in 
ed for cash, under a discount of 20 per cent., 

b t ead en years, the; . } _ Renare 
ples po" Ma png nas q i“ ear, | Ritrogen than in the Carse of Gowrie soil.— 
by which time the settler should have reaped It is the large amount.of nitrogen and: the 
two crops. The climate is suitable for every |. 2 (3 aia 
kind ey orn crop, and peculiarly so.for fruit, liar character to these soils, and distinguish 
including peaches and grapes. The natural 
pastures are at present almost boundless, om 
the adjoining settlers to any extent within Limestone is also abundant. Ironstone, lead, 
the means of their capital, and at no cost and other minerals are extensively wrought 
for the use of the land so long as it remains in this State, which thus contains within 
unappropriated. Cattle are reared to great itself every element to encourage the increase 
weight on these pastures, and Merino sheep of population and wealth. Each time the 
in large flocks are kept most profitably upon population doublos, wealth is said to quad- 


being very careful to get no smooth ears, but | is so proverbial that it has obtained for [ilinois 
all those that are rough and firm; these I| the distinctive appellation of the “ Garden 
take to the house, and spread out thinly all | State of the Union.” Though not a tenth of 
over my kitchen loft to dry. The next spring | the soil is yet cultivated, it already produces 
my cora is always dry, nice and sound, and I | more grain than both Ireland and Scotland, 
know it wifl grow. I have pursued this plan | and possesses twice as many horses, cattle, 
for years, and am sure itpays. I have never | and pigs, as the latter country. 


These facts are a sufficient proof of the 


I will say that | general fertility of the country. But an evi- 
the farmer who adopts this plan, is always/ dence not less convincing is to be found in 
sure to have his corn germinate every season | the character of the soil itself, as shown by 
—and I honestly believe, that it makes the | chemical analysis. Four samples of soil taken 
corn a great deal earlier. Try it, brother far-| at different distant points from these prairie 
mers, this fall, and see if it will not pay you | lands, now on sale, were carefully analysed by 


Professor Voelcker, the Consulting Chemist 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land. In almost every element. of fertility, 
the analysis shows that these soils excel our 
best lands, They are especially rich in nitro- 
genized organic matter, that nitrogen which 
yield the same ammonia for which we send 


ed soils which contaized so much nitrogen, 
nitrogen than these.” He adds: “In the 
least fertile of these four soils there is more 
beautiful state of division that impart a pecu- 


them so favorably.” 
Besides the fertility of the surface, a great 


ruple, and land which may now be bought 


This fine country is situated in the State of at $10 an acre will soon be worth $40. 
Illinois, on Lake Michigan, in North Ameri- 
ca, By steam navigation across the Atlantic, | ble investment, there is probably none more 
and a direct railway communication from the | Promising than the soils of Illinois at the 
seaboard to Chicago, the journey from this | Present low rates of price. Money judicious- 
can be made in a fortnight, and at a cost| ly laid out there would give an immediate an- 
of $35 to $100. So short is the journey nual return of at least ten per cent., and the 
that there need be no. life long parting of | capital would be constantly augmenting by 


To the capitalist seeking a safe and profita- 


friends.who go end friends who stay, as there | the rapidly progressive increase in the value 
of the soil. An annual visit to such a prop- 
erty from England might be made with as 
much pleasure as toa Highland or Irish es- 
tate, with very little more fatigue, and with a 
far greater change to the mind and body in 


the variety of scene and character. The 


to most of the market towns of the old bce ‘ 
country, and the spirit of enterprise so active, contend with in this country from the con- 
that in all probability the land he buys this stant demand of land and consequent increase 
year will become doubly valuable five years of rent, might either emigrate with his fami- 
hence. The journey. can be so easily and ly, or, if he can afford to divide his capital, 
cheaply accomplished that it must be worth might visit Illinois and settle his elder sons 


cellent markets for his produce, a sufficient | and could be managed as a large stock‘farm 
supply of labor, and with better means of involving little risk, and, like the great sheep 
educating his family, provided at the public|8t@zings of Australia, requiring a little 
cost, than he was probably able to procure | mount of labor. The capital would in this 
at home, though willing to pay for it, On| W®Y yield not only a regular return in the 
all sides of him he will find farms being en-| CTP of wool and surplus sheep, but, while 
closed. and cultivated—villages, with their the land would year by year increase in value, 
churches and schools, growing rapidly into the flocks would likewise become more nu- 
towns,—steam flour-mills in active operation, | @eTOUs and profitable. Merino sheep in 
and the railway train puffing across the land- | V°'Y large flocks are now kept on these prai- 
The large towns he will find superior rie soils, with great profft to their owners. 


The farmer who has keen competition to 


,| there. This he might do either with a view 
.| to future emigration for his whole family, or 


lies to provide for, to take a run over and|Simply to place his son in a good position 


for earning for himself an independence.— 


Nearly the whole of these lands are rich|A very moderate amount of spare capital 
prairie soil, close to or within five miles of the will suffice for this, if advantage is taken of 


the credit terms oa which these lands may be 


nary fertility, and ready for the plough. They | Purchased. 
have direct railway access to all the great 
sea-ports and centres of American trade and | to place bis eldest son ona farm in England of 
commerce, and water communication to the | 300 acres, he must provide him with a capital 
Atlantic, either by the Mississippi to New| of $10,000. But if, instead of pinching him- 
Orleans, or by the Lakes and St. Lawrence to | Self and the younger members of his family 
Chicago, which is the principal | to make his eldest son, after all, only the ten- 


For example: If an English farmer wishes 


ant of another man, he resolves to give them 


completed and in operation, than London,—| all an equal chance of becoming, not occu- 
‘And though it is only twenty years since the | piers merely, but owners of land, let him go to 
first shipment of grain was made from it, the | Illinois along with his sons, giving them the 
annual export of Chicago now exceeds 20,000,-| benefit of his experience and prudence to 
000 bushels. There are other Prairie States | start them, and he may select for each much 
in America, but Illinois alone has the ad-| larger farms, with less money than is needed 
vantage, which every year will render more | to start the one in England. He fixes‘on a 
valuable, of being the nearest Prairie State | good locality, with good soil, enters into a 
to the Atlantic, and thus the point from which | contract for the purchase of it on the usual 
the populous eastern cities can most cheaply | terms of credit, fixes also the contract terms 
draw their supplies. The advantage of being | for enclosing, breaking up part of the land 
from 300 to 500. miles nearer the market is | for wheat, and building a snug cottage. There 
equal to the whole price of the land itself, in | he leaves his sons fairly started, and returns 
the diminished expense of transporting a| home to his family in England in time for his 
single crop. Lands at the Government price | Own harvest. He may visit them the second 
of $1 25 an acre, now to be had only in the | or third summer to see how they are getting 
remote parts of the Western States, are not | 0D, and to make arrangements for paying the 
to be named in point of cheapness to these, first instalment of the price, then about to 
which are in the midst of population, markets, become due, after the proceeds of two crops 
and railways. Therapid increase of the pop- | have been already realized. An intelligent 
ulation of Illinois—now said to be 1,600,000, | prudent man, with $3,000 at his command, 
which is ten times what it was in 1830—is of | may rely on finding that sum sufficient to 
itself a proof that this advantage of position | start himself or his son successfully as the 
has been fully appraciated by the Americans} owner of 320 acres of rich prairie lend, and 
themselves. The fertile character of her soil the two first crops, with ordipary seasons, will 





do more than leave a surplus, after paying 
all expenses, to pay the whole price of the 
land. 

But.a large discount is allowed to those 
who prefer paying cash for their purchase.— 
It is a less speculative saytem, and if there is 
no want of capital it is decidedly the most 
advantageous mode of making an investment. 
A discount of 20 per cent. is allowed for full 
payment in cash. A capital of $20 an acre 
will thus suffice for the purchase of the land, 
with all the cost of breaking, enclosing, and 
putting it under crop. 

The fact that land which would sell for 
$300 to $400 an acre in England, can be 
bought in Illinois for $10 to $15—while the 
population of the United States, already as 
large as that of the British Isles, is increasing 
much more rapidly, and the facility of transport 
is equally good—ought to carry its own weight 
to the mind of every thinking man who has 
a family to provide for. 





Original Letter of Gen. Washington. 


[The following 1 tter, with the introductory 
remarks, is taken from the Spirit of the Times 
of the 30th ult.:] 

We have the gratification of placing before 
our readers, for the first time, one of General 
Washington’s incomparable business letters, 
in which he displays the same sagacity, hu- 
manity, and comprehensiveness, that distin- 
tinguished his conduct as a statesman and war- 
rior. To those persons, particularly of the 
South and West, who have witnessed the rap- 
id increase of wealth and population of the 
Ohio, this letter will afford a deal of pleasure. 
The lands which Washington desired to sell, 
at a low price, and on seven years’ credit the 
whole at a comparatively small sum, would 
now bring millions of dollars; the silent fer- 
ests he was dealing with at present teem with 
a thriving population, and are dotted over 
in profusion with farms and villages. It 
seem to us evident that on Washington’s first 
going down the Ohio, and possibly when serv- 
ing under Gen. Braddock, he kept his busi- 
ness eye open, and in his mind, selected the 
rich land that afterwards became his ewn, as 
a reward for his prudence and patriotism. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 16, 1794, 

Sir—I should have written to you at an 
early period, but for the extreme hurry into 
which I was thrown at the close of the last 
session of Congress, which did not terminate 
before Monday last, and from my not having 
adverted in time to the Pittsburgh post day 
of last week, this letter, as I shall set out for 
Virginia to-morrow, is left to go by next Sat- 
urday’s mail. 

Enclosed is a blank power authorizing Mr. 
Charles Morgan, or any other with whose 
name you shall fill it, to collect the rents aris- 
ing from my land in Fayette and Washington 
Counties, in this State, together with such ar- 
rearages as may be due for the preceding 
years, if any there be, and the blank is also 
left, which I pray you to fill up with the per- 
centage to be allowed as a compensation for 
the trouble aud expense of collection. The 
inducements to this are, first because I do not 
recollect what Col. Cannon has been allowed 
for his services; and, secondly, because there 
is no unvariable allowance established, places 
and circumstances varying it. 

A letter for Col. Cannon is also sent, re- 
questing him to give the necessary informa- 
tion to his successor, and to desire that he 
would d.scontinue all further agency in my 
business. This letter is left for the insertion 
of the name of successor, and to desire that 
he would discontinue. The emolument aris- 
ing from this collection is too trifling to be- 
coue an object worthy of your acceptance, or 
1 would never have inquired for another be- 
fore I had offered it to you. 


From the experience of many years I havo 
found distant property in land more pregnant 
of perplexities then profit. I have therefore 
resolved to sell all I hold on the western wa- 
ters, if I can obtain the price which I con- 
ceive their quality, their situation, and other 
advantages, would authorize me to accept.— 
Conversing with Mr. Ross, one of your Sena- 
ators, on this subject,a day or two before he 
left the city, he gave me as his opinion that 
the present juncture was favorable for the sale 
of my lands in this State, and was so obliging 
as to offer his services to effect it. 

He thought the quality of my land in Fay- 
ette County, together with improvements 
and show of iron ore within less than thirty 
yards of the mill dam, ought, on credit, to 
command six dollars. The other I have al- 
ways held at four dollars, The first tract 
contains 1,644 acres, besides the usual allow- 
ance of 6 per cent., the latter 2,813 acres by 
the patent, but measures more than 3,000 
acres by a subsequent survey. If, sir, as you 
live in Pittsburgh, the probable want of en- 
quiry after land in that counsry, you should 
find it convenient, and not militating with any 








and to aid Mr. Rossin the sale of these tracts, 
it would oblige me. 

If a fourth of the purchase money is paid 
at the time of conveyance, a credit of four 
five, or six years, might be allowed for the 1. 
mainder, provided it is fully secured and the 
interest thereon regularly paid at one of the 
Banks in this State, Baltimore, Georgetown, 
or Alexandria. Te receive this without 
trouble and with punctuality as it becomes 
due will be insisted upon. 

My land on the Ohio and Great Kanhawa 
rivers, amounting to 23,373 acres, was once 
sold for sixty-five thousand French crowns to 
a French gentleman who was very competent 
to the payment at the time the contract was 
made, but getting a little embarrassed in his 
finances by the revolution in his country, by 
mutual agreeement the bargain was cancelled, 
Lately I have been in treaty for the same 
land, at three dollars and a quarter per acre 
for the whole quantity, but it being connected 
with other matters, is not likely to result in a 
bargain, as I once expected; and therefore I 
am at liberty to seek another market. 

To give a further description of these lands 
than to say they are the cream of the country 
in which they are; that they were the first 
choice of it, and that the whole is on the mar- 
gin of the rivers of Ohio and Great Kanha- 
wa, bounded thereby for fifty-eight miles, 
would be unnecessary to you who might have 
a pretty accurate idea of them and their val- 
ue. But it may not be amiss to add, for the 
information of others, that the quality before 
mentioned is contained in seven surveys, to 
wit., three on the Ohio, East side, between the 
mouth of the Little and Great Kanhawa, 
containing 2,314 acres, and is bounded by the 
river 53 miles, The second is the 4th large 
bottom on the same side of the river, about 
16 miles lower down, containing 1,448 acres, 
bounded by the river 34 miles. The third is 
the next large bottom, 34 miles below, and 
opposite nearly to the great bend, containing 
4,395 acres, with a margin on the river of 5 
miles. The other four tracts are on the 
Great Kanhawa; the first of them contains 
10,990 acres, on the west side, and begins 
within two or three miles of the mouth of 
it, and bounded thereby for more than 17 
miles; the second is on the east side of the 
river, a little higher up, containing 7,276 
acres, and bounded by the river 14 miles.— 
The other two are at the mouth of Cole riv- 
er, on both sides, and in the fork thereof, con- 
taining together 4,950 acres, and like the 
other , all intervale land, having a front upon 
the water of twelve miles, 

Besides these I have the rice bottom oppo- 
site to Pipe Creek, about 15. miles below 
Wheeling, which contains 587 acres, with 24 
miles fiont on the river, and of quality inferi- 
or to none thereon,' and 234 acres at the 
great meadow on Braddock’s road, with the 
allowance. 

For the whole of these tracts, taken to- 
gether, I would allow seven years credit, 
without requiring a fourth of the purchase 
money to be paid down, provided the princi- 
pal is amply secyred, and the interest also in 
the manner before mentioned ; for to have no 
disappointment or trouble in the receipt of 
this is my desire. 

Ifthe tracts are sold separately I should 
expect a fourth of the purchase to be paid 
down, and more than 33 per acre for the round 
bottom, and the tract of 10,990 acres on the 
Great Kanhawa, knowing from my own view 


the extraordinary value of these tracts. 
With very great esteem, I am, dear sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
Cou. Prostuy NEvILL. 





Fawkes’ Steam Plow. 

The following is a description of Fawkes’ 
steam plow, condensed from the Report of 
the committee who examined it on the occa- 
sionof its recent trial near Philadelphia : 
“The engine is one of thirty horse power. 
‘Tbeee hundred gallons of water were pump- 
ed into it by a “donkey engize,” and backed 
up and turned about repeatedly before start- 
ing. Eight plows were attached to a frame, 
and suspended behind the engine. The ope- 
ration of a crank lowered these to the ground, 
so that they drew six inches in depth. They 
are fourteen inches apart, which was the width 
of the furrow. The machine drew these with 
ease at the rate of four miles an hour, which 
equal four acres an hour. The appearance 
from the rear was like the undulation of a 
wave, the plows being invisible, each hid by 
the furrow turned behind it. The experiment 
was tried on fresh green sward; and the work 
was the perfection of plowing. The engine 
passed over some rough ground, and through 
gullies eighteen feet deep without detriment. 
It turned in a circle of twenty-five diameter, 
and went over the ground just plowed without 
difficulty. The engine was placed entirely at 
the disposal of the committee, and subjected 
to every test they suggestee. The committee 
are of opinion that the engine is applicable to 





plans of your own, to make mention of mine, 


driving farm wills, threshing machines, saws 
and the like.” 
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The Grurden & Orchard. 
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The Pests of the Orchard. 
THE CANKER WORM. 


This insect, which is so destructive to the 
foliage of trees at the east, is but little, if at 
all known in this State. It is said to leave 
the chrysalis, and emerge from the ground, 
chiefly in March; when the females, which are 
nearly wingless, ascend the trunks of the trees 
to deposit their eggs, which are hatched to- 
ward the close of May, and the worms imme- 
diately commence preying upon the foliage. 
The worm is described as being dusky brown, 
or ash-colored. 

The writer’s trees are attackei by as many 
as three or four distinct insects of similar 
character, none of which seem to be of the 
same color, habits and season with the true 
canker worm: but, as his acquaintance with 
them is limited to their first, or worm state, 
his means of determining their identity are 
comparatively limited. In a few cases he 
has discovered the eggs deposited on the un- 
der side of the twigs, after the manner and 
season of the true canker worm ; but the more 
common and troublesome ones, are from eggs 
deposited, later in the season, upon the foliages 
When hatched, they. immediately attack the 
foliage and, for a few days,confine themselves to 
the parenchyma, leaving the woody frame- 
work untouched: but, as they increase in size, 
this too is devoured down to the midrib. They 
usually commence their depredations at the 
extremities of the branches, and seldom leave 
a branch till every leaf is consumed; when 
they take up their line of march for the next 
branch, eating little or nothing by the way, 
till reaching its extremity, where they ar- 
range themselves upon the under surface of 


. the leaves, in compact ranks, with their heads 


outward, commence eating at the edges, and 
totally consume a leaf before leaving it. 

They form no web, or tent, but their 
presence is betrayed by the skeletons of the 
leaves consumed, during their earlier stages, 
and by the entire disappearance of the foliage, 
as they increase in size. When disturbed, 
they let themselves down by a thread of their 
own production, and, especially during the 
warmth of the day, they manifest considerable 
activity in their efforts to escape from danger. 
These several varieties, although agreeing in 
their habits as above described, differ widely 
in color; varying from pale ash color with 
faint stripes, to a similar ground work with 
dark brown stripes. One variety is formed, at 
the rear extremity, much. like the head of a 
horse, and which, when at rest, is elevated in 
such a manner as to remind one of that ani- 
mal. Some varieties are nearly or quite 
naked, while others again are thinly covered 
with fiae short hairs of a whitish color.— 
They attack, indiscriminately, the apple, the 
cherry, and the quince. 

During some seasons they have been so 
numerous as to do serious damage, and in a 
few instances, young trees have been nearly 
or quite killed by the entire loss of their fo- 
liage during the growing season. During the 
present season, and for several years past, 
they have been too rare to occasion much 
trouble, 

When a colony is detected, they may be 
easily destroyed by taking off the branch, 
carefully, so as not to disturb them by jarring, 
and either burning, or crushing them under 
foot; or if (as frequently happens) it is de- 
sirable to spare the branch, the leaves may be 
carefully removed, and the colony destroyed 
as above. 


T. T. LYON, 
Plymouth, July 28d, 1859, 





The Science of Plants in Pots. 


To plants in pots, good drainage is not less 
essential than to those in our borders. 

To secure this, not only should two inches 
of broken potsherds and rubbly charcoal be 
placed beneath the soil put into pots, but the 
soil itself should be allowed to retain its 
pebbles, instead of having them sifted out, 
as was the ancient practice. The soil must 
vary according to the nature of the plant; 
but whatever be its quality, instead of being 
sifted fine, as gardeners formerly directed, let 
all the small pebbles remain, and pieces of 
charcoal, none smaller than nuts, be mixed so 
as to prevade the earth at distances of about 
two inches. Let the whole rest upon a drain- 
age composed entirely of charcoal, the pieces 
not less than small walnuts. This treatment, 
suggested by nature, but first recommended 
by Mr. Barns, of Bicton Gardens, secures ace 
ceptable food to the roots, and prevents the 
occurrence to them of that fatal evil—stag- 
nant water. Let the plants once a year be 
taken out of their pots, their heads reduced 
in size, and a portion of the exterior roots re- 
moved. Let them be returned into the same 
pots, with similar attention to the soil and 


drainage; for it is an inconvenience growing 
mostly out of error, to give them larger 
pots annually. Mr. Knight giew even a Nec- 
tarine tree for more than nine years in the 
same pot. This restriction to small sized 
pots cannot be always effected; and when 
shifting is necessary, it is advisable to remove, 
as much. as possible, the old soil, of course 
without injuring the roots. This is generally 
best effected by scaking the ball of earth in 
water: and thus it may be washed almost 
entirely away, and the roots be left coated 
with a mud that is beneficial to them, and 
preserves them from drying, until the fresh 
soil is well settled aboutthem. The number 
of roots within a given ‘space of soil is much 
larger than when the plants grow in the open 
soil; for, being restricted by the side of tke 
pot, they fork into numerous fibres, spread 
over its surface and even turn inwards again 
in search of food, they being gifted with the 
power of forming an extra number of radicles 
whenever deficiency of food renders such com- 
pensatory power necessary. The gardener 
endeavors to render it needless, by supplying 
the plants with liquid manure. But this 
richness of pasture can only be permitted to 


plied with food as to render a certain con- 
sumption of its proper juices in forming roots 
requisite, 80 much more of those juices is 
stored in the stem and branches, rendering 
the plant over luxuriant, and, consequently, 
unproductive of flowers and fruit. 

Mr. Barns observes that the common earth- 
worm is too generally regarded as an enemy; 
whereas, by its perforations of the earth, it 
facilitates the admission of air to the roots of 
plants: and we have found that thrusting a 
knitting needle down through the soil of pot- 
ted plants, as well as st.rring its surface, is 
highly beneficial. 

Hunt’s pots, supported by small feet, are 
well calculaten to facilitate drainage; and by 
permitting the passage of air beneath the 
pots, they also admit it more readily to the 
roots. 

Drainage, however, is not the only desidera- 
tum to potted plants, for they have many 
other difficulties to contend against, from 
which those in the open soil are preserved.— 
The soil, at a few inches below its sarface, is 
always, during winter, some degrees warmer 
than the exterior air; but, owing to the evap- 
oration from the sides of garden-pots, this is 
rarely the case with the soil inthem. To 
preserve this salutary warmth to the roots, a 
double pot has been suggested, but placing 
the plant-pot within a larger pot, and stuffing 
moss in the interval between them, is a cheap- 
er and readier safeguard. 

The importance of following the dictates 
of nature in keeping the roots of plants, na- 
tives of the torrid and temperate zones, as 
warm or warmer than the branches, was too 
much neglected by the gardener in his forcing 
department, In the vinery for example, the 
stem and roots are even now too often absurd- 
ly exposed to the rigor of winter: whilst the 
buds are expanding within the glass shelter 
in a temperature of 60°. A vine so treated 
is like the fallen elm, which, allowed to re- 
tain its bark, though rootless, puts forth its 
leaves in the spring; expands its buds, and 
advances through the first stages of growth, 
merely from the sap stored within its stem 
and branches. This is no mere suggestion 
of fancy; for repeated experiments have 
shown that hot-house vines, with their roots 
thus kept torpid by cold, were with buds un- 
folded; whilst other vines, treated in all re- 
spects similarly, but with their roots kept 
genially warm, were actually in bloom. 

But a worse mischief arising from this ab- 
scence of reciprocal action between the roots 
and branches is the causing of disease. Thus 
the shanking and spot in grapes, occur appa- 
rently from the roots not supplyirg the sap 
so fast as the expanding fruit requirea it— 
The application of more warmth and genial 
moisture to the soil usually arrests the pro- 
gress of the discases, They are really like 
mortification in the animal framo. If the 
necessary sepply of blood is not given to 
any part of the human body, as by cuttiug in 
twoa main artery, that part becomes cold, 
shrinks, ulcerates, and mortifies. 

Although an excess of water applied to the 
roots of plants is injurious to them, yet all of 
them are benefited by a due supply of that 
liquid, and the supply has to be regulated 
by the amount of the:r daily transpiration. — 
The gardener knows that this differs in every 
species, and during different seasons. For 
instance, in a hot dry day, a Sunflower, three 
feet and a half high, transpired 1 Ib 4 oz., be- 
ing seventeen times more than the human 
body; during a hot, dry night, it transpired 
3 oz.; during a dewy night there was no 
transpiration ; and during a rainy night the 
plant absorbed 3 oz. 

Therefore, the gardener finds it best to ap- 





ply the water during dry weather, early in the 


a certain extent; fori a plant is so weil sup- |. 





morning, just before the chief demand occurs, 
which is from six A. M. till two in the after- 
noon, or in the evening whilst hot weather 
continues, for the dews then supply the chief 
natural moisture at night; and during moist 
weather he refrains from the application en- 
tirely. Then, again, the gardener keops his 
Agaves and other fleshy-leaved plants in a 
dry stove, for they transpire but sparingly in 
proportion to their mass, and require water 
but seldom, and then abundantly; for they 
take up, avin their native siliceous soils, a 
large supply, and retain it pertinaciously in 
defiance of the long-protracted drouths to 
which they are exposed. 

In the same species we ‘have always found 
varieties transpire abundantly, and require a 
larger supply of water in proportion to the 
extent of their transpiring surface. Thus 
the broad-leaved Fuchsias and Pelargoniums 
transpire from two to three times as much as 
those varieties which have smalier and less 
abundant foliage.—J. in Cottage Gardener. 





Fruit Garden. 


August and September are favorite months 
to plant out Strawberries, with those who 
desire a crop of fruit the next season. In 
making a strawberry bed, a warm, dry spot 
of earth should be chosen, with, if possible, 
a good loamy or clayey subsoil. A moist, 
wet situation is very unfavorable. Itis best to 
subsoil at two feet deep, and if the soil is 
poor, let it be we'l enriched with well-decay- 
ed stable manure. In setting out, take care 
that the plants do not become dry from the 
time they are taken up till they are replant. 
ed, and see that they do not wither after- 
wards. Many persons cut off the leaves, if 
they are afraid of their wilting under hot 
suns, but a much better plan is to shade.— 
Inverted 4-inch flower pots are excellent for 
this purpose ; they may be taken off at night. 
The dews will so invigorate them, that the 
shade will only be required for a few days.— 
Sometimes in September they may need a 
good watering; but this should never be at- 
tempted unless a thorough saturation of the 
bed is given; and in a few days after, the hoe 
and the rake should be employed to loosen 
and level the surface, which the heavy water- 
ing will, in all probability, have caused to 
bake and become very crusty. 

Strawberries are best grown in beds about 
four feet wide, for the convenience in gath- 
ering the fruit, and giving them the best of 
cultivation. Abcut three rows in a bed, and 
the plants twelve inches apart in the row, 
will be a good arrangement. 

As soon as the fruit has been perfected on 
the Raspberry, the canes that have borne 
should be at once cut out. Some kinds 
throw out suckers very freely, and by this 
means rob one another and cause a very poor 
crop to be:produced the next season. No 
time should be lost in thinning out the weaker 
ones, and only enough canes left that will be 
required to produce a crop the next season.— 
The raspberry ought to be so treated in the 
summer, that no pruning will be required in 
the spring but to shorten the ends of the 
canes. In rare kinds, where it is of more 
importance to get up a stock of young plants, 
than to get a crop of fruit, this advice will not, 
of course, apply. 

Blackberries will, in the main, require very 
much the same treatment as the raspberry.— 
They are also very liable to sucker up more 
than is desirable, and much attention will be 
required to keep them within due bounds. 
Neither of these two kinds of fruit should 
be planted near a lawn, as the roots, if they 
onee get into the grass, are very difficult of 
eradication and as troublesome as the vilest 
weeds, 

Many kinds of fruit trees that have arrived 
ata bearing age, may perhaps be growing 
very vigorously and producing very little or 
no fruit. Those who have read our remarks 
in past numbers, will understand that what- 
ever checks the wood-producing principle, 
tends to throw the plant into a bearing state. 
For this purpose, summer pruning is often 
employed, which, by checking the most vig- 
orous shoots, weakens the whole plant, and 
throws it into a fruitful condition, The same 
result is obtained by root pruning, with this 
difference, that by the last operation the 
whole of the branches are proportionately 
checked, while by pinching only the strong- 
growing shoots, the weak ones gain at the ex- 
pense of the stronger ones. Presuming that 
the branches have been brought into a satisfac- 
tory condition in this respect, root pruning 
may now this month be resorted to, Wecan 
not say exactly how far from the trunk the 
roots may be operated on, so much depends 
on the age and vigor of the tree. In a luxu- 
riant, healthy tree one-fourth may be safely 
dispensed with. In a four year old standard 
Pear tree, for instance, the roots will perhaps 





have reached four feet from the trunk on 
every side, A circle six feet in diameter may 


to dig out the soil to accomplish this result 


ed by root pruning as any. 


on the over-vigorous and half-ripened shoots. 
Root pruning has always the tendency, not 


also to ripen the wood early in the season, 
and before the frost can act much to injury. 

The Grape vine at this season will require 
attention, to see that the leaves are all retain- 
ed healthy till thoroughly ripened. It is not 
a sign of healthiness for a vine to grow late; 
on the contrary, such late growth generally 
gets killed in the winter—but the leaves 
should all stay on, to insure the greatest 
health of the vine, until the first frost comes, 
when they should all be so mature as to fall 
together. Frequent heavy syringings are 
amongst the best ways to keep off insects 
from out-door grapes, and so protect the fo- 
liage from their ravages.-Gurdener’s Monthly. 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES, 





Grapes for a Vineyard. 
Geo. Husman of Missouri, in an essay on the 


tive to planting : 
“ Opinions differ very much among vine-grow- 


roots sufficient space to spread, 


ing wita cuttings or rooted vines. My experience 
is decidedly in favor of the latter, for the follow- 
ing reasons :—-l. A vine ought to have its princi- 
pal roots as far below the surface as possible; a 
cutting will often strike nearly all its roots near 
the surface, and will then never make a good 
healthy vine; in planiing rooted vines, its roots 
can he placed where they ought to be. 2, Some 
cuttings will never grow; even if two are planted 
in the same place the vineyard will need much re- 
planting, and the second planting will never make 
as good vines as the first. Where no vines can be 
had, I would advise thus as to cuttings:—Plant 
them in moist, well-pulverized ground, in rows 
three feet apart and three to five inches apart in 
the rows, in a slanting position, one foot deep, 
with the upper eye just above the ground, and 
keep them free of weeds during the summer; if the 
season is favorable, they will make fine strong 
plants for spring planting. The cuttings should 
be made of sound, well-ripened young wood, and 
contain at least four eyes or joints; cut them off 
close below the lower joint and about an inch 
above the upper; if a small part of the old wood 
is left attached, so much the better. They should 
be kept in a cool, moist cellar, or buried in the 
ground, until planted. 


The Everlasting Pea, 


fall, like the hop-vine, but the roots are quite har 
riety.—Horticuliurist. 


Propagation of Cuttings. 


thea be cut around the stem, extending two 
feet beneath the surface. It is not necessary 


a post spade, or strong spade of any kind, 
may be driven down vigorously, describing 
the circle, and doing the work very effectually. 
Of all trees, the peach is as much benefit- 


cultivation of grapes in a vineyard, remarks rela- 


ers as to the proper distance in planting some 
planting 4 by 4, others 5 by 5,5 by 6,etc. Icon-|ing at the propagating gardens before the 
sider 6 by 5 feet the best, as the free circulation of 
air between the vines prevents the mildew and 
rot, at least partially. Due allowance, however, 
should always be made to quality of soil, as on rich 
soil the vine will grow more luxurious, and there- }. 
fore require a wider distance than on poor soil— fully cultivated in the United States on a 
The quality of the fruit also depends much on this, 
as a free admission to sun and air will of course 
materially improve the fruit, and also give’ the 





the course pursued with the seed of the Chi- 
nese sugar cane, the culture of which was so 
}|Tapidly undertaken by large numbers of per- 
sons in all parts of the country. No sooner 
was it known that the government had receiv- 
ed the tea seed than. cultivators in large num- 
bers made haste to apply to the Patent Office 
at Washington (which is charged with the dis- 


Most of the diseases the Poach tree groans | tribution ot seed) for some of the valuable 
under arise frem the effect of hard winters | article. ..A paragraph in the official journal 


informs us that these applications came in at 
the rate of thirty per week, and the Commis- 


only to throw a tree into bearing early, but | sioner of Patents has therefore issued a cireu- 


lar in which he says: 

“Owing to the delicate nature of the seed, 
after undergoing so long a voyage, it would 
not be advisable to place them at present, for 
experiment, in the hands of those unacquaint- 
ed with their culture. Besides, it has been 
proved that this product can be successfully 
eultivated in various parts of the South, so 
far as the soil and climate are concerned; 
but this has been done on so limited a 
seale that the profits could not be deters 
mined nor the culture extended from the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining a larger supply of the 
plants, Hence it would seem to be advisable 
that the present importation should be grown 
in considerable quantities in those sections 
where it has been known it would mature, in 
jorder that more seeds can be procured and the 
culture indefinitely increased. Still it would be 
proper that experiments should be made on 
a limited scale in all parts of the Union where 
there would be a probability of success. No 
disposal will be made of the plants now grow- 


convening of the next Congress, after which a 
feasible plan will be proposed for their distri- 
bution.” 

The question whether tea can be success« 


scale calculated to make it profitable is now in 
a fair way to be thoroughly tested. What one 
‘or two person may do in particular localities 


Much diversity of opinion exists also asto plant-|is of very little consequence, and hitherto 


nothing else has been thought of. That the 
climate in the southern States is favorable to 
the culture there can be little doubt. Thus 
much has been already ascertained by trial— 
The question of cost, as compared with the 
expenses of production in China and importa- 
tion thence, has yet to be settled.—JVorth 





Daring the pressing labors of the harvest 
season, the farmer’s garden is very often neg- 
lected. In mid-summer the weeds grow with 
surprising rapidity, and before we are aware 
of it, purslain, shepherd’s purse, chickweed, 
with tall pigweeds, are ripening their seeds 
for another crop. A few hours’ attention at 
some odd spell will do great execution among 
these intruders. Cut them off at the surface 
or a little below it; neither root nor stem 


can live without the other. Thisis the true 


secret of killing weeds. We must cut down 
into the true root, below any buds that may 


The Everlasting Pea, (Lathyrus Catifolius) is a| exist, for the root has no buds, and cannot 
climbing plant of much usefulness in covering up sprout again if no portion of the stem re- 
unsightly objects, or as a screen; when in full 
flower it is a charming plant. It dies down in the 


mains. Quack or couchgrass and Canada 
thistles are so difficult to kill, because what 


dy, and for covering an arbor it makes a good va- | até called roots are in reality stems, though 


growing under ground, and provided with 
buds at every joint, whence they emit either 


A system called the “ Kiddeau,” has recently | roots or leaves, as their position demands.— 


been brought into notice for the propagation of 
plants. It consists of filling a vial or any vessel 
with sand and water, and putting the end of the 
cutting init, The heat is then kept up to 70°.— 
This is a simple process, the only difficulty with 
amateurs, would be keeping up the heat required 
without a hot bed, or some apparatus by which it 
could be regulated. 


Downer’s Prolific Strawberry. 


ductivenes, itis without a rival.” 
its fruit. 


A New Rose. 


it is said, it will take rank amongst the best. 





Tea Culture. 


China a large quantity of tea seed for th 





This surface hoeing will not injure any plants, 
but if we go deep after they have attained 
much size, we disturb their roots, the effects 
of which they show in their drooping leaves 
and blasted fruit. Beans are particularly 


This is a Kentucky variety, originated by J. 5S. 
Downer, proprietor of the Forest Nursery, near 
Elkton, Ky. A number of cultivators who have|,, - : x 
tried it the past year certify that it is a superior biennials, producing their seed the second 
variety. They say,“ When wegake ipto considera- | year, the extent of their growth will depend 
tion the vigor and hardiness of the plant; its early | in a great part on the condition of the soil.— 
maturity and long continued bearing, the size and 
flavor of fruit, and above all its unparallelled pro- 
It was found . : . 
ten days in advance of other varieties in ripening |“ Hoe every morning while the dew is on.’ is 


sensitive. Their roots lie very near the sur- 
face. Cabbages and root crops will be bene- 
fited by deeper hoeing, and as close as you 
can and not break the leaves:. This should 
be continued through the seasoa, for they are 


Cabbages and cauliflowers are particularly 
benefited by frequent stirring of the soil._— 


the rule, and one that with other favorthg cir- 
cumstances never fails to produce satisfacte- 


On “he last week of June the great Rose Show | ty results, 
was held at London, and it has been the subject of 


remark, that but one new variety was exhibited.— | plant celery or cabbages, or sow white turnips, 
This rose is named Standish’s Eugene Appert, and 


In place of early peas, potatoes or lettuce, 


so that the ground may be continnally occu- 
pied. Market gardeners manure very highly, 
and by occupying the land with another 
crop as soon as one is removed, not only ob- 


It is well known that for a number of years | tain double returns from the soil, but secure 
a persevering attempt to naturalize the cult-| themselves against weeds, which multiply so 
ure of tea in the United States was made in rapidly when the land is neglected.. - 
South Carolina by Dr. Junius Smith, He 
achisved a certain degree of success in the | ing, it will in a great degree guard against 
enterprise, but his death put.an end to it, and | any ill effects from drought. Aninch of fine 
it had never seemed to muke any progress.— | dirt laid on a hard and baked foil, will gathor 
But since then the national government has] moisture and make it mellow and tender.— 
taken the matter in hand and imported from}|To produce a satisfactory garden we must 


If the surface is kept loose by frequent hoe- 


e|have continual care, a little every day ; spas- 





purpose of distribution among experimenters |modic efforts, however violent, never will 
and cultivators of scientific tastes, This was realize this result.— Homestead. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 
Belgian Farm Implements. 





There is perhaps no country which pos- 


gesses 0 deep an interest to the agriculturis 


as that of Belgium, none certinly which pre- 
sents such striking evidences of what man 
can do if he wills, so many proofs of the pow- 
If we travel 
through the fields of Flanders, examine the 


er of mind over matter. 


wide tracts of land wrested from the rule o 


old Ocean, or view the smiling meadows or 
the waving corn fields of the Campine and 


the pastures of the Ardennes, we have equal 
ly presented to us a series of cultural tri 


umphs as gratifying to the philosophic as 
they are to the practical mind. It is always 


interesting to trace the results of man’s pa 


tient industry, and to note the victories he 


obtains by it over great and difficult obsta 


cles, and in no country can the traveler see 
such repeated and marked evidences of what 


man can do in working with the most uncom 
promising materials as in Belgium. 
mother earth is always grateful, and repays 
a hundred fold, and with a ready grace, the 
gifts which her sons bestow upon her. To 
feel the full force of this, the reader must 
have seen, as we have, the tracts of land green 
with a rich fertility and waving with the 
hopes of a bounteous harvest, which in times 
gone by were expanses of barren sand, or 
heath covered with a scant vegetation, or 
more striking still, sea-margins on which the 
waves of ocean rolled, and the winds blew 
into heads of sand or sea-weed. ‘The ob- 
servant traveler has many opportunities pre- 
sented to him of noticing what has been done 


in the way of culture and the materials out 


of which such a rich fertility has been won 


Alongside of a band of smiling green, he will 
note with wondor a strip of sand not yet 
brought under the mastery of man—and so 
loose and poor that he kicks it up into tiny 
dust-clouds as he walks along, or sces it 
whirled in masses by the winds of heaven.— 
And yet the soil which now yields. the pro- 
duce which gladdens his eyes was years ago 
the same shifting sand, so apparent'y hope- 
Or he walks along the ridge of 
a mound (digue) which skirts the ocean ; and 
on one side he sees bleak and barren tracts, 
here with a patch of green the produce of a 
miserable vegetation springing up on some 
soil more consolidated than the rest; there a 
mass of yielding quicksand—and anon sand 
heaps and shells and seaweed—on the other 
side he will see with pleasure well laid out 
fields, bearing a wide variety of plants and 
produce, fields which in days past presented 
an aspect of sad sterility, and gave to the 
inexperienced observer but little promise of 
pleasant pastures and waving corn fields — 
In viewing then for the first time the evi- 
dence of what has been done in this land of 
cultural wonders with materials the most 


lessly sterile. 


unpromising in character, the traveler is apt 
to snppose that in the “ battle of the workman” 
with such a foe he will most assuredly have 
been aided by the most accurate deductions 
of science, and the most powerful and perfect 
of mechanism. And great doubtless will he 
his surprise when he is informed that all these 
triumphs have been obtained only with the 
aid of an industry which never tires; the 
brave working of the brawny arm carr,ing 


out the processes which have been the result 
of along experience and a close observation. 
No country owes so few obligations to agri- 
cultural science and agricultural mechanism 
as Belgium, and yet no country has done so 
much to wrest fertility from an unwilling 
source—and we may add, to prove by prac- 
tice the correctness of theory. We do not, 
however, wish to convey to the reader the 
idea that all these triumphs have been won 
in spite of the absence of science and the 
power of mechanism—they have becn won 
by patiently working out a system which it 
has taken the slow experience of centuries to 
elaborate, and it is not difficult to suppose 
that the perfecting of the system would have 
been greatly aided and its growth-more rapid 
had the cultivators brought to their aid all 
the indications of science. Our readers, then, 
who have had no previous knowledge of the 
subject will now be prepared to learn that 
unlike the farmers of England or of Scot- 
land, the farmers of Belgium, and moze 
markedly those of Flanders, are aided very 
triflingly by machines and implements, In 
England the stranger is perplexed by the mul- 
tiplicity of the mechanical appliances which 
are used in a well stocked farm. In Flanders 
his examination will only discover what may 
be called the rudimental implements, the 
spade. the plow and the harrow; the other 
implements are few in numb2r and simple in 
character. It is in other parts of Belgium 
that the more advanced, or at least the more 
complicated, machines and implements, which 
are of British origin, are ehiefly if not alto. 


gether met with, We propose, in the cours 
of a brief paper or two 


ing features of the mec 
farming ; more particular} 
of F’anders. The fir 
pass unde: review i: the plow, 


The fist oviows difference between 'the 


Our 


plow of Flanders and the swing plow of 
Scotland and England, of which it is indeed 
the progenitor or model, is the absence of two 
stilts or handles, one only being provided.— 
This rises from the beam at an angle more or 
less oblique, according to the opinion or fan- 
cy of the maker, and is provided with a small 
curved horn or handle near its upper extremi- 
ty. Itis this small handle which is grasped 
by the workman, in guiding and adjusting the 
plow while at work. Properly speaking no 
“ guiding” in the meaning of the term as ap- 
plied to plowing as executed in England is 
required, for a well constructed Flemish plow 
follows with admirable precision the line of 
the furrow traced out for its path. The real 
use of the handle is to ease the plow when it 
happens to meet any obstacle which tends 
to throw it out of the exact line of working. 
This easing of the plow should be, and by an 
experienced plowman is, effected almost in- 
tuitively, the obstacle to the progress of the 
plow being, as it were, felt by instinct. To 
this end it is necessary that the workman 
should always keep his right hand in contact 


t 


f 


° 


with the handle, to be ready to meet any 
change in the position of the plow when it 
meets an obstacle. 


So accustomed are we in Great Britain to 


use plows with two stilts or handles, that at 
first view it seems impossible that a Flemish 
plow can do its work. 
true that it does this with admirable precision 
and ease ; so much s0, that it appears to re- 
quire little or none of the contro! of the ope- 
rator, 
while contrasting the operation of the Flemish 
with the Scotch or English swing plow, that 


It is nevertheless 


It should be remembered, however, 


the soils in which they respectively work are 
very different in character. The heaviest soil 
in Flanders bears litte affinity to what is call- 
ed heavy land in Great Britain ; it is in fact 
a soil light enough for turnips, and is far re- 
moved from the stiff, heavy, retentive clays 
characterising the heavy svils of England.— 
The lightest soils of Flanders again are more 
like sand than anything else ; and in none 
ure the stones and boulders which abound in 
so much of the soil of Seotland met with.— 
The soil of Flanders then possesses all the 
features of a medium well calculated to aid 
the easy and regular working of an implement 
like the Flemish plow, which is light and re- 
markably easy of draught. It is doubtful 
how far a one-stilted Flemish plow would work 
in the unequal soils of Great Britain, in those 
of Scotland especially, where the numerous 
obstacles to uniform working met with neces- 
sitate so complete and powerful a control 
over the plow; a control attainable, we 
think, only by the use of two handles or stilts. 
The one-handled plow of Flanders is preferred 
for another reason, namely, allowing the left 
hand of the plowman to be at perfect freedom 
to handle a long tool or implement by means 
of which he can free the mould board of the 
manure, the earth, or the roots of plants 
which adhere to it; and impede the operation 


of the plow. This constant manipulation is, 
therefore, not compatible with two handles, 
which would require the use of both hands. 
The one-handled plow then of Flanders ap- 
pears well designed for the peculiarities of the 
mode of cultivation and kind of soil in which 
it is required to operate. 


The sole (sep) to which the working parts 


» to glance at the lead- 
hanism of Belgian 
y dwelling on that 
+ implement we shall 


of the plow, as the share (soc) and the mould- 
board or turn furrow (versoir) are attached, 
is generally made of wood; it is a species of 
sledge, which slides along the bottom of the 
furrow, and the left side of which works 
against the part of the land not operated 
upon by the plow. In good constructions 
the under part and left side of the sole are 
armed with bands of iron, which tend to re- 
duce the friction and to prevent the rapid 
wearing of the wood. The length of the 
(sep) sole obviously regulates that of the 
working parts of the plow ; some advocate a 
long sole, some a short one; the first will give 
steadier action, the second less surface for 
friction, The action of the sole in adding to 
the draught of the plow, and also in forming 
a hard surface in the bottom of the furrow, 
attracts no less the attention of the Belgian 
than it does that of the British agricultural 
mechanic. In both countries the evil has 
been sought to be avoided by the use of the 
same appliances. This consists in the adapta- 
tion of wheels which are placed behind the 
sole ; these derive their motion of revolution 
from the progressive motion of the plow, and 
serve as they revolve to ease the pressure of 
the sole on the soil. These may act very well 
in the extremely light soils met with in Bel- 
gium; but in soils tenacious they will speedi- 
ly become clogged, and act if not prejudicial- 
ly at least little favorably. 


To the fore part of the sole the share (soc) 
is connected. This is very broad, and is sharp 
on the right edge. The duty of the soc be- 
ing not only the horizontal separation or cut- 
ting of the furrow slice, but to lead this easily 
wp tothe face of the mould-board or turn- 
furrow (versoir), its junction with the latter 
requires to be made so well that it will afford 
No obstacle to the free passage of the slice of 
earth along the mould-board. In many of 
the plows met with in Flanders the mould, 
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board or turn-furrow is constructed of wood, 
armed on the face with sheet-iron to reduce 
the friction and to maintain the integrity of 
its outline. In improved p ows it is made en- 
tirely of iron, The upper part of the turn- 
furrow or mould-board is so curved that it 
lays over the slice of earth at the usual angle 
of 45°. The coulter (coutre) in the Flemish 
plow generally has a carved outline nearly 
equal to that of the front line of mould-board ; 
it is rarely placed vertically on the beam— 
or at least nearly vertical—as in the Scotch 
or English plows—R.S. B., in Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 





Feed and Feeding. 


A subject of importance to all, in town, 
city, or country, who keep a horse or a 
cow; and if any one shall derive. a henefit 
from this of from ten to a thousand dollars 
per annum, let them acknowledge it by in- 
vesting a small per centage of the profits in a 
subscription to the Micnican Farmer. The 
great benefit I expect to confer is to set 
those interested to making estimates and 
comparisons for themselves, with the view to 
the saving of expense. As un illustration of 
the method by which the saving is to be ef- 
fected I will relate a few incidents that have 
fallen under my immediate notice. 

A few days since, a villager of ours was 
buying bran at one of our mills, paying four- 
teen dollars per ton, while in the streets wheat 
was selling at eighty cents per bushel. The 
millers and other buyers had suddenly found 
out that that was all wheat was worth, but 
forgot about the bran. Now at these prices 
two pounds of bran cost the man more than 
the price of a pound of wheat. Suppose, 
then, he had bought the wheat and had it 
ground for food, would not one pound have 
been worth more to his cow than two pounds 
of bran? Why not, then, buy the cheapest 
food ? 

The livery-stable keepers here are now 
paying forty to fifty cents per bushel for oats 
(32 lbs. the bushel), and wheat selling at 
their very doors at seventy-five to eighty 
cents per bushel (60 lbs. the bushel). Now, 
is not a pound of wheat worth more for 
horse feed than a pound of oats? Why not, 
then, feed the wheat? The good old time- 
honored, Mohawk-Dutchman’s rule was that 
a bushel of wheat was worth for feed as much 
as four bushels of oats. Why not then buy and 
feed the wheat? As prices now range, there 
would result to the livery keeper a saving of 
one hundred per cent on the cost of the 
wheat by feeding that in place of the oats.— 
Why not feed it then? 

Another man I observed paying sixty-five 
cents for a bushel of corn to feed his dozen 
hens upon. Query—Would not half a bushel 
of wheat, costing less money, do his hens 
more good and give him more eggs? 

During the past winter I saw a farmer sell 
a load of corn at forty cents per bushel and 
buy bran at our mills, paying sixteen dollars 
per ton, because he must have it to feed his 
milch cows on. I ventured to ask how much 
of the bran he fed a cow per day—half a 
bushel. How much corn meal would you 
feed to produce the same results?—did not 
know, thought about four quarts. Taking 
his own estimate, (notwithstanding the corn 
is worth more in comparison than he makes 
it) and his corn ground and taken home again 
would give him a day’s feed per cow for five 
cents, while to get an equal effect he was 
feeding bran at a cost of eight cents (twenty 
pounds to the bushel). His cow feed was 
thus costing him sixty per cent more than to 
have had his corn ground and fed that, which 
in six months would have saved him on the 
bran feed alone over five dollars per cow, en- 
tailing no additional expense. 

A little ciphering on the comparative cost 
and effect of feeding different articles would 
not injure the cattle and horse feeding portion 
of the community in the least. 

Another instance I will mention, is a village 
man, who must fat his own pork, paying fifty 
to seventy-five cents per hundred for bran to 
mix with the slop and corn to feed “his pork- 
ship,” when he could buy sour flour for about 
double the price of bran. Being sour is no 
detriment to Mr. Hog—is not fifty pounds of 
fine flour worth more than a hundred of bran, 
even to feed hogs? Why not feed it then?— 
Why not feed the cheapest and best food, if 
it is to a hog? ; 

Sour flour, when it can be purchased at 
the prices that it is usually obtainable for, 
will be found a cheap and most excellent 
food for milk cows. In a great many cases, 
a little thought and a few figures bestowed 
upon a matter may discover a means of say- 
ing much expense. Why not save it? 

a iid 





ga The rain which set in on Wesnesday, 
will be worth an invaluable amount to the 
corp crop, potato and root crops in the sever. 





al sections where there has been a dry time, 


Training Oxen. 


A word on training oxen. I have found 
that by far the best time to train steers is 
when they are calves, say the first winter.— 
Oxen that are trained when quite young, are 
much more pliable and obedient, and this adds 
much to their value. Stcers that run until 
they are three or four years old, are danger- 
ous animals to encounter. They are always 
running away with the cart or sled whenever 
there is a chance for them, and often serious 
injury is the result. I would not recommend 
working steers hard, while young, as it pre- 
vents their growth; there is a difference be- 
tween working them and merely training them, 
I have orserved that very little attention is 
paid by our farmers to train their steers to 
back, but as they become able to draw a con- 
siderable load forward, they are often unmerci- 
fully beaten on the head and face, because they 
will not back acart or sled with as largea 
load as they can draw forward, forgetting 
that much pains has been taken to teach 
them to draw forward, but none to teach them 
to push backward. To remedy the occasion 
of this ‘thumping, as soon as I have taught 
my steers to be handy, ag it is called, and to 
draw forward, I place them on a cart where 
the land is a little descending; in this situa- 
tion they will soon learn to back it, Then I 
place them on level land, and exercise them. 
Then I teach them to back a cart up land 
that is a little rising, the cart having no load 
in, as yot. When I have taught them to 
stand up tothe tongue as they ought, and 
back an empty cart, I next either put a small 
load in the cart, or take them to where the 
land rises faster, which answers the same pur- 
pose; thus in few days they can be taught to 
back well, and know how to do it, which, by a 
little use afterward, they never forget. This 
may appear of litile consequence to some, but 
when it is remembered how frequently we want 
to back a load, when we are at work with our 
catile, and how convenient it is to kave our 
cattle back well, why should we not teach 
them for the time when we want them thus 
to lay out their strength? Besides, it often 
saves blows and vexations, which is consider- 
able when one is in a hurry. I never consid- 
er a pair of oxen well broke until they will 
back well.with ease any reasonable load, and 
I would give a very considerable sum more 
for a yoke thus trained.—Cuartes A. Hus- 
BARD, in ew England Farmer. 





The Washtenaw and Wayne Union Ag- 
ricultural Society. 


Was organized on the 12th day of April, 
1856, and its first Fair held on the 7th, 8th 
and 9th of October of the same year. The 
Society is composed of the eastern towns of 
Washtenaw County and the western towns 
of Wayne. Since that time they have held 
three exhibitions, all of which have been high- 
ly successful in every point of view. $2, 
482.25 have been awarded and paid in pre- 
miums, which is more than most county fairs 
can say, even with the aid of the State arpro- 
priation of $250. Of this amount about 
$300 a year has heen contributed by the citi- 
zens of this place, which, with the receipts of 
the Society at its Fairs, has been sufficient to 
pay the premiums and incidental expenses. — 
Last year alone, $1,547.50 in premiums was 
paid to exhibitors. 

The Society's next Annual Fair will be held 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 
28th, 29th and 30th of September. Unusu- 
al inducements are offered to exhibitors—the 
premium list foots up over $2,000—and the 
coming exhibition promises to be the best 
they have yet held. Premium lists will be 
prepared in the course of a week or ten days. 
— Ypsilanti Herald. 








FARM MISCELLANEA, 


British Steam Plow, 

The steam plow used by Mr. Fowler, in 
England, is thus described : 

“To his engine is attached a drum or 
drums of iron, over which passes a coil of 
wire rope. At the other side of the field isa 
sort of truck on sharp edged wheels, which is 
caused to travel at a snail’s pace along, keep- 
ing step with a like forward travel of the en- 
gine, by the action of gearing worked by the 
unwinding and winding up of the wire cable 
ona drum or drums on the truck. This 
truck, which he calls an ‘ anchor,’ runs parallel 
with the engine, and, as the sharp wheels cut 
deep into the sod, it is not overturned by the 
straia of the long length of cable across the 
fields. The two ends of the cable are attach- 
ed to a double frame of plows, hung on 
wheels in the middle, six plows face one way 
and six the other. The plow frame is so 
shaped that when one set is in the ground at 
work, the other is hoisted in air on the princi- 
ple of the ‘see-saw,’ that every one under- 





stands. To this apparatus, cumbersome, 


———— 


prize of 500 sovereigns was last year awarded 
by the Royal Agricultural Society; the judges 
estimating that a saving could be effected by 
it of from five to twenty-five per cent. in the 
cost of plowing.” 
Ayrshire Cattle, 

We sce by the Homestead that 0. M. Pond, 
esq., of Hartford, Ct., has made another im- 
portation of Ayrshire cattle, a cow and two 
heifers, which, the Homestead says, with the 
three heifers and bull imported by the same 
gentleman last fall, constitute as fino a herd of 
Ayrshire cattle as can be found in New Eng- 
land. They were selected from the herd of 
John- Mirkle, Tarbolton, Ayrshire. This 
stock seems te be growing in favor. 

Wire Worms, 

A correspondent of the New England 
Farmer says buckwheat grown on soil infest- 
ed with wire-worms will entirely exterminate 
them. 

To Remove Films. 

A correspondent in the Country Gentle- 
man says that a sure way to remove films 
from the eyes of cattle or horses, is to take 
a piece of fresh butter, or lard, of the size of 
a walnut, and put in the ear opposite the eye 
affected. Hold the ear with your hand till 
the butter melts and runs into the head. In 
most cases one «pplication will effect a cure. 
Kitchen Walls, 

We note it is suggested that kitchen walls, 
if built of brick, pointed smoothly, and the 
work done in the best manner, and the whole 
painted, are more free from insects, and are 
more easily kept clean and neat lookirg than 
if plastered and whitened. 

Boiling Potatoes, 

A correspondent of the Horticulturist 
states that the great secret of boiling potatoes 
right is, to select them of about equal size, 
place them in a flat vessel, so that all will be 
on the bottom, fill in water enough only to 
eover one half to two-thirds of each potato 
and boil them thus. He argues that a pota- 
to should never be covered with water when 
itis cooked by the boiling process. All po- 
tatoes cooked under water are waxy, only 
those that are on the top, or are half way out 
of the water, present that mealy quality so 
desirable in the potato. 

Hungarian Grass and Honey Blade. 
A. B. Dickinson writes to the Country Gen- 


tleman that the Hungarian grass of last year 
and the Honey Blade of this year, seem to 
him to be nothing more or less than what was 
known as “ millet” forty years ago. 


The Effect of Growing the same Crop too 
often. 


Heretofore, in many of the light or mixed 
soils of England, what is called the four- 
course rotation was prevalent—that is, 1, tur- 
nips; 2, barley; 3, red clover; 4, wheat. This 
system, it must be borne in mind, requires 
heavy manuring, and is one of the most profi- 
table known in Great Britain. At a late 
meeting of the Farmers’ Club of London, the 
subject was under discussion, as it had been 
found by a long experience that the frequent 
return of the turnip crop had rendered the 
land unable to produce this crop, even with 
the most liberal aid of artificial manures. The 
crop grew, but it was not healthy; the tur- 
nips were diseased. 

Some of the speakers recommended an ap- 
plication of common salt and guano. On the 
light soils, the salt was found very beneficial ; 
it had a marked effect in stiffening the 
straw of the grain crops. On clay land it 
was found to make the soil more adhesive, 
and was therefore considered to operate in- 
juriously. 

How to Make an Obstinate Horse Pull. 

A correspondent of the Cotton Planter 
says: “Let me tell you of an infallible 
method of making a balky or an obstinate 
horse or mule pull up a hill, or anywhere else 
that his muscles are able to carry him. Take 
asmall rope (a plough line for example) 
double it, make a loop of the double end, 
and draw it snugly around the under jaw of 
the animal, just behind his front teeth, with 
the loop underneath. Throw the loose end 
over your shoulder, and “walk in the way 
he should go,” holding fast and pull steadily 
and firmly, Don’t be troubled about him, 
for he will follow without fail, after he has dis- 
covered how you have “got him.” This will 
also compel an animal to stand quiet to receive 
the bridle or collar. I claim to be originator 
and discoverer of this method, and think my- 
self entitled to the gratitude especially of 
those who are not allowed to ‘cuss’ on such 
occasions.” 

New Early Potato, 

We note that the Dykeman Potato, a seed- 
ling originally on Long Island, is spoken of 
by those who have had opportunities of com- 
parison, as being earlier than several new va- 
rieties that have been found very good. At 
the Horticultural Society’s Show at Hartford, 
Connecticut, three varieties were shown that 
had been planted the same day, These were 


the Wendell, the Early Sovereign, and the 
Dykeman. he latter were nearly double the 





troublesome, and expensive as it is, the grand 


size of the other kinds. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Woop & Co., New York .Hair Restorative. 
a AYER, Lowell, Méist,:.:: .Fever and Ague Cure. 
P. B. Sanzorn, Detroit,.... ..-Cahoon’s Seed Sower. 

Ashland, Mass.,..Secrets Disclosed, 
sek * Agents Wanted. 


do do 
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STATE FAIRS FOR 1859. 


Mlinois, Freeport, Sept. 5-9. 
Vermont, Burlington, Sept. 13-16. 
Kentucky, Lexington, Sept. 18-17. 
Ohio, Zanesville, Sept. 20-28. 

Indiana, New Albany, Sept. 26-30. 
Iowa, Oskaloosa, Sept. 27-30. 

Canada West, Kingston, Sept. 27-80. 
Michigan, Detroit, Oct. 4-7. 

Maine, Augusta, Sept. 13-16. 

New York, Albany, Oct. 4-7. 

New Jersey, Elizabeth, Sept. 20-28. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Sept. 26-30. 
National Fair, Chicago, Ill. Sdpt. 12-17. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Sept. 26, Oct. 1. 
New Hampshire, Dover, Oct. 5-7. 
Tennessee, Nashville, Oct. 5-7. 
Georgia, Atlanta, Oct. 24-28, 
Maryland, Frederick City, Oct. 25-28, 
Alabama, Montgomery, Nov. 15-18. 




















COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1859. 


Macomb, Utica, Oct. 10-12, John Wright, Sec’y. 
Lenawee, Adrian, Oct. 5, 6, A. Howell, Sec’y. 
Northern Lenawee, Tecumseh, Sept. 21, 22. 
Oakland, Pontiac, Oct. 12, 13, M. W. Kelsey, Sec’y. 

St. Joseph, Centreville, Sept. 28-30, D. Oakes, Sec’y. 
Genesee, Flint, Sept. 28, 29, T. H. Rankin, Sec’y. 
Allegan, Allegan, Sept. 28, 29, H. 8. Higginbotham, Sec’y. 
Jackson, Jacks 1, Sept. 28-80, D. Upton, Sec’y. 

Kent, Grand Ray ids, Sept. 28-30. 

Berrien, Niles, Sept. 27—29., R. W. Landon, Sec’y. 
Hillsdale, Hillsdale, Oct. 12, 18, F. M. Holloway, Sec’y. 
Lapeer, Lapeer, Oct. 18-20, H. Loomis, Sec’y. 

Ionia, Ionia, Sept. 29, 30, H. F. Baker, Sec’y. 

Van Buren, Paw Paw, Sept. 29, Oct. 1, O. H. P. Sheldon. 
fanilac, Lexington, Sept. 27, 28, C. Waterbury, Sec’y. 
‘Washtenaw and Wayne Union, Ypsilanti, Sept. 28-80. 
Shiawasssee, Corunna, Sept. 29, 80, P. 8. Lyman, Sec’y. 
Horse Show, Kalamazoo, Oct. 11-14, G. F. Kidder, Sec’y. 
Eaton, Charlotte, Sept. 26-28. 

Calhoun, Marshall, Sept. 29, Oct. 1, 8. Lewis, Sec’y. 
Ingham, Mason, Oct. 6, 7, G. M. Huntington, Sec y. 
Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, Oct. 11-13. 
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R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1859. 
The Markets and the Crops. 


We notice that our cotemporary, the Grand 
Rapids Enquirer, did not read what was said 
by us relative to the estimate of crops. If he 
had he would have seen that our estimate did 
not place the wheat crop of Michigan over 
ten million of bushels, and this gives a sur- 
plus that we fear will not be got rid of with 
































ease, even at low rates. Still the chances 


are improving. The long drought which has 
prevailed for some weeks is beginning to af- 
fect the corn and potato crops, and we hear 
of many complaints of its effects, as being 
destructive, in some localities. In some of 
the southern counties, there has been no rain 
for weeks. 

The foreign markets show no improvement 
in their condition, and sales yet continue to 
be higher on this side of the Atlantic than on 
the other, and the effect of this state of things 
is made manifest by the reports of freight on 
the Erie Canal of New York. Last year 
from the opening of the canal to the 2lst of 
July, the number of barrels of flour that 
reached tide water was nearly 650,000, This 
year in the same number is a scarcly 190,000 
bbls.; the number of bushels of wheat reach- 
ing tide water last year was nearly four mil- 
lions, whilst this year it has reached but little 
over a quarter of a million. It is such fig- 
ures as these that point out the condition of 
the corn trade more clearly, than all the esti- 
mates or predictions that ever were uttered 
by the most intolerable old croaker that ever 
sat on a“ left hand oak.” 

The reports of the cattle markets show 
that there are not quite as many cattle seek- 
ing the eastern markets, for the last week or 
two as there have been previously, but prices 
are not better, nor do they seem likely to im- 
prove until after the hot weather is past— 
There is nothing doing in the Detroit warket 
at all calculated to encourage the stock men. 
Pork seems to hold its own about the best of 
any meat in the trade, and we should not be 
surprised to hear of its being one of the 
best crops the farmer will have during the fall, 
especially if there should happen to be a lit- 
tle feeling that corn was not about to come in 
as well as expected. 

The wool market has not dropped off any 
in prices since the close of the clipping sea- 
son, This staple seems to hold its own even 
better than we advised our readers it would. 
This is somewhat. gratifying. With te peace 
prospects in Europe, and a less stringent con- 
dition of this money market, we may look for 
somewhat of an expansion of the manufactur- 
ing interests, especially as bread and meat are 
at low rates, and it would not surprise us to 


find prices going up a notch or two higher be- 
fore long, 





FZ We have received the Cass County 
Republican of the 21st and 28th inst., both 
containing the Premium List of the County 
Fair, but giving no date of the time or place 
when or where itis to be held. Will the Re- 
publican enlighten us? We want to put 
Cass County on our list of Pairs. 


The News of the Day. 


People do not yet seem to have got over 
the settlement of the Italian question, It 
does not seem to be readily swallowed by the 
Austrians; it is gulped at savagely by the 
French. The Italians don’t seem to relish it, 
and the rest of Europe smell at it with great 
distrust. We have seldom seen a very gr2at 
man fall so very low in so short a time, espe- 
cially after being at the head of the most 
victorious army of the age. The end does 
not appear to have been reached yet. The 
great distrust that prevails since the sudden 
announcement of peace is not likely soon to 
be allayed by the meekest and sleekest sort 
of behavior. A congre:s for the settlement 
of the question has been called at Zurich in 
Switzerland, Hither, we presume, will hast- 
en the letter writers, the reporters, and the 
representatives of the great powers, and we 
shall probably learn in a short time what the 
settlement of the vexed issues are really to be. 
But as to the end that the French Emperor 
proposes to himself, that is another question 
and it is not likely the people who meet at 
Zurich will know anything of it, until Louis 
Napoleon, the modern Sphinx proposes to 
solve the riddle at the head of an army, and 
with a series of bombast in the Moniteur. 


The Agricultural College. 


The examination of the students at the 
close of the first half of the term at the Ag- 
ricultural College commenced on Tuesday 
last and continued through Wednesday. The 
Hon. Perley Bills, of Tecumseh, one “of the 
Board of Visitors appointed by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, was present 
during the day. Amongst the visitors were 
Mr. Griswold, of the Lansing Journal, Mr. 
Tenney, of Marshall, Mr. J. C. Holmes, and 
also the friends and parents of several of the 
students. The students were examined in 
Arithmetic, History, Rhetoric, Chemistry and 
Surveying, and exhibited a proficiency, and 
thorough knowledge of the several studies, 
highly creditable to themselves and the pro- 
fessors under whose charge they have been, 
and very honorable to the institution. 

The second day of the examination was 
rainy and wet, aud prevented many from be- 
ing present who would have been pleased to 
witness the proficiency of the students in 
their several studies. 

The Board of Visitors appointed by the 
Superintendent of Education, consists of the 
Hon. Perley Bills, of Tecumseh, T. T. Lyon, 
Esq., of Plymouth, and Hon, E. H. Thomp- 
son, of Flint. The two last named gentlemen 
were not present. 








Western Currency. 


The Board of Trade of this city, at their 
regular monthly meeting on Tuesday, the 2d 
inst., passed the following preamble and reso- 
lutions in regard to receiving western money: 

Whereas, The redemption of western bank 
bills is every day becoming more and more 
difficult and the amount being forced into 
circulation is increasing to an alarming extent, 
and will soon, if continued, endanger the inte- 
rests of the entire State; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Board 
immediate steps are necessary to put a stop 
so far as practicable, to so great an evil, and 
this Board would respectfully recommend to 
the farmers of the State of Michigan not to 
receive any bank bills in payment for their 
crops, except such as are at par at the banks 
in this city and throughout the State. Should 
they act otherwise, they may find before the 
next three months have passed that they have 
exchanged the produce of their past year’s 
labor, for the bills of worthless banks. 

Resolved, That we also recommend our 
city banks to increase the rates of discount on 
all western bills to such an extent as will en- 
able them to return all such bank bills for 
immediate redemption, and cover all outlay 
for expenses and exchange. 

Resolved, That we also reccommend the 
merchants of this city to charge full rates of 
discount on all remittances from the country, 
made in such currency, and to take such oth- 
er steps as they may deem advisable, and 
drive out of circulation a currency that crip- 
ples the usefulness of our own specie-paying 
banks, deprives the merchant of a large per 
cent. of his legitimate profits, drives out of 
the State the bills of banks that redeem, on 
presentation, in coin, subjects the farmer to 
ruinous losses, and forces upon our mechan- 
ics and laborers, bank bills in payment of wa- 
ges that in no degree represent the value of 
their toil. 

Resolved, That we call upon every man 
who has the interest of the State at heart, to 
aid us in ridding the State of an evil that can 
no longer be endured. 





The College Swamp Lands. 


By a law passed at the extra session of the 
Legislature in 1858, the swamp lands located 
in the four towns of Lansing and Meridian in 
the county of Ingham, and Bath and Dewitt 
in the county of Clinton, were reserved for 
the use of the Agricultural College, on the con 
dition that the institution fulfilled the terms 
prescribed by the law of Congress donating 
the lands to the State. 





Some of thege lands are located so as to be 





of the highest valuo to the College, gnd in 
the course of a few years with moderate im- 
provements, which they will themselves pro- 
vide the means of paying, they will produce 
a very fair revenue, that will prove of great 
service in aiding the institution with means 
to defray its expenses. The following isa 
list of these lands, made out from plats fur- 
nished us by the Deputy Commissioner of the 
Land Office, Mr. Treadwell ; 
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IN THE TOWN OF MERIDIAN. 
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IN THE TOWN OF DEWITT. 
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Literary News. 


Cosmopolitan Art Journal.—The June number 
of this elegant quarterly is received. It isa gem 
of art, containing many rare engravings, cuts 
illustrating poems, portraits of distinguished per- 
sons, rural scenery, &c., besides spirited tales, 
sketches in prose and verse, and criticisms and 
news of the fine arts that cannot be found else- 
where. 

Terms, $2 per annom. Address C. L, Derby, 
Actuary C. A. A., 548 Broadway, N. Y. 


The American Farmer's Magazine, formerly The 
Plow, Loom and Anvil, published by J. A. Nash, 
in New York, has ceased to exist. The June 
number closed its career, and its subscription list 
istransferred to the Amerecan Agriculturist. Mr. 
Nash intimates that he shall continue his editorial 
labors in that journal. 


Harper’s Magazine for August is one of the 
richest and most splendidly illustrated numbers 
that has yet appeared. The first article is the 
Cruise of the Exsex—From the Delaware to Valpa- 
raiso, with a handsome portrait of Capt. Porter, 
and several spirited illustrations of the scenery of 
different countries. The Hunting Grounds of the 
Saranac is a find description by word-painting and 
engravings of some of the most beautiful scenery 
in ourcountry. But to us the chief attraction in 
the way of illustrations is the dissection and ex- 
amination of that wonderful little musician of the 
woods, the Katydid. Get the book, you who have 
been kept awake whole nights as we have been in 
the western woods, by ¢he shrill music of these 
mysterious serenaders, read and see with what an 
astonishing amount of musical apparatus they are 
furnished, and you will cease to wonder at the 
noise they make. They are regular American 
bag-pipers. There are many other articles of in- 
terest in this number, besides a long-drawn con- 
tinuation of Thackeray’s endless Virginians, 

Single subscriptions $8 per year. 


The Atlantic Monthly for August sustains the 
high reputation won by previous numbers, both in 
the new articles communicated, and in the con- 
tinuation of those previously begun. The articles 
are, The Dramatic Element of the Bible, The 
Ring Fetter, The End of All, Birds of the Night 
A Trip to Cuba, Darnel Gray, The Minister's Woo- 
ing, Roba di Roma, Enceladus, The Zouaves, My 
Psalm, The Professor at the Breakfast Table, The 
Italian War, and Reviews, . 

Subscriptions $3 per annum. Address Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Blackwood for July is received. This number is 
the beginning of anew volume of this sterling 
periodical. ‘The contents are, Lord Macauley and 
the Massaere of Glencoe; The Lifted Veil; Dr. 
Mansel’s Brampton Lectures; The Luck of Ladys- 
mede, part 5; Sentimental Physiology; The Novels 
of Jane Austen; The Change of Ministry—What 
Next? 

Now is a good time to commence new subscrip- 
tions for Blackwood, or any or all of the foreign 
Reviews republished by L. Scott & Co., New York. 
The following terms are offered: 








do 24, ne qr ofs w qr .---...----2n- 40 
do 24.8 w qr of s w qr.......-..----.40 
do 25. whole section......-..---.---640 
do 26. whfofne qr.........---.....89 
do 29. ne pr ofn W Qr-ese.----------40 
do 380. se qr ofne qr.........--- wo-- 40 
do 30. shfofs w qr...-....----....- 87.67 
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do 86. whfofseqr.... --80 
do 86. neqrofseqr. --40 

— 1535.41 
From this list it will be seen that the lands 


in each town are as follows: 
Lansing township .... 2.2. cece ---2.-- ween eee 474.50 





Meridian do mauve pape oneness = chusnbamnen ten 
Bath ae ee a Ek 4018.62 
Dewitt do dreunnanes cons edetikaine uaa 





Total of College swamp lands........ ...-7101.40 

Of these lands the largest and most imme- 
diately valuable portion are those that lie in 
one body in the eoutheast corner of Dewitt, 
and the southwest corner of Bath. Here in 
one body, almost, is a large tract, comprising 
section 25, and most of 36 in Dewitt, and 
most of section 29 and 30, the whole of sec- 
tion 31, and three-fourths of 32 in Bath, and 
160 acres in sections 5 and 6 in Meridian, 
in all about 3,119 acres which, when drained, 
must prove of the very highest value as agri- 
cultural lands, 
This large body of land lies also within a 
reasonable distance of the College, some of it 
being only about two miles directly north of 
it. Itis from these lands that we shall se- 
cure a large amount of hay for the next. win- 
ter’suse. The article, it is true, is not of the 
best.quality, but we hope to make it serve a 
useful purpose. 





Wool in Oakland. 


In addition to the amount given, we learn 
that Thomas McGraw, of Novi, bought in 
that place 118 000 Ibs. of Wool. Well done 
for Novi. We believe if all the statistics for 
the county were collected, it would show 
an aggregate of three-fourths of a million of 
pounds for Oakland county. It is a conced- 
ed fact that ours is the best wool- growing 
county in the State, and though the villages 
in the surrounding counties may increase 
their wool traflic, yet that of Pontiac and our 
own villages is correspondingly increased.— 
We believe, too, that the prices paid here, 
and in this county, have ruled higher than in 
any other place. It may be, because the wool 
is better.—Pontiac Jacksonian. 





—The Rockford Register says that John P. Manny 
has a new machine for mowing, reaping, heading, raking 
and binding, all combined. It says, the binders, which 
are made of hemp cord, will only cost about 80 cents per 
acre of gronnd, and will last many years, as they can be 





removed without injury from the bundle quicker than 


For any one of the four Reviews-.-......-...- 

For any two of the four Reviews 

For any three of the four Reviews......... 7 00 
For all four of the Reviews..........--..-. 8 00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine..........-..... 3 00 
For Blackwood and one Review............ 5 00 
For Blackwood and two Reviews.........-. 7 00 
For Blackwood and three Reviews....-...-- "7 00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews..-.-.-. 10 00 


Money current in the State where issued will be 
received at par. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the 
above price will be allowed to clubs ordering four 
or more copies of any one or more of the above 
works, 

Remittances should always be addressed to the 
publishers, Leonard Scott & €o., No. 54 Gold 
Street, New York. f 





Political Intelligence. 


Hon, J, A. Stallworth, democrat, has been re- 
elacted to Congress from Mobile, Alabama, by a 
majority of 3,000 votes. 

Private dispatches announce the serious illness 
of Senator Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has left Washing: 
ton on a brief visit to his home in Georgia. 

The receipts into the Treasury for the last three 
quarters of the fiscal year ending the Ist of July, 
from customs, lands and miscellaneous sources, 
amounted to $38,580,800, or $80,000 more than 
Secretary Cobb’s estimates. 

The President called a meeting of the Cabinet 
on the 3d, to consider the dispatches from Minister 
McLane in relation to a treaty with the constitu- 
tional government of Mexico. It is reliably as- 
certained that several months ago the Miramon 
government invited France and England to as- 
sume the protectorate of Mexico, but they have 
given no response to the proposition. 

The Democratic State Convention of Massachu- 
setts have postponed the time of holding the State 
Convention from the 7th to the 15th of September, 
on account of the State Encampment, which takes 
place on the 7th. 





General News. 
—Hon. Horace Mann, President of Antioch College, 
died at Yellow Springs, Ohio, on Tuesday the 2nd inst. 
—The Hon. Charles Sumner is expected to return to 
America early in November, 
—Mrs. Margaret Fuller, mother of Margaret Fuller 
D’Ossoli, died in Wayland, Mass., on the 81st ult., aged 
70 years, 
Balloon Race—It is said that Thaddeus Stevens, 
himself an old hand at ballooning, is to help Wise with 
funds fora balloon race with La Mountain from San 
Francisco to New York, 
New Counterfeits.—Fives on the Bank of the Capital 
Madison, Wis.; tens on the Forest City Bank, Cleveland, 
O.; twos on the Central Rank of New Jersey, Hights- 
town, N. Y.; twos on the Sussex Bank, Newton, N. J. 
—A slight frost made its appearance in the northern 
and westeru parts of the State July 27th. 
—Gregory’s Commercial College at Kalamazoo has 
heen designated asa depository for U. 8. public docu 
ments, through the exertions of Senator Stuart. 
—The postoffice in Leclenau oounty, Mich., heretofore 
known as Herring Creek, has had its name changed to 
Benzonia. 
—At the recent Commencement at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, the honorary degree of M. A., was conferred, among 





one can be cut with a knife, 


others, upon Samuel Niles, Esq., of Michigan, 











—John Frey was sent to jail for 60 days at Battle 
Creek, in default of the payment of a fine for violating 
the liquor law. 


—A telegraph despatch from Albany dated the 8rd 
says: “A terrible accident occurred last night on the 
Northern Railroad, near Schaticoke. The down train, 
due at Albany at 7 o'clock 25 minutes, was passing a 
bridge spanning the Tompannock Creek, when it was 
precipitated into the creek below from a height of twen- 
ty to twenty-five feet. The water was aboutsix to eight 
feet deep. At least thirteen persons are reported as 
killed. 

Nine bodies had been taken out of the ereek up to 11 
o'clock last night. Twenty persons are wounded. It is 
thought that there are more dead bodies under the 
wreck.” 


—Bayard Taylor goes out to California in the steamer 
on the 5th of August, under engagement with the San 
Franciscio Mercantile Library Society to deliver four 
lectures in the metropolis of the Pacific. He will be ab- 
sent about three months, and will probably lecture in 
Sacramento and the principal towns in the mining re- 
gion. 

Francis A. Maffitt, a son of the Rev. John Newland 
Maffitt, the eloquent preacher, who flourished so some 
years ago, died of an apopletic fit in the St. Louis Jail on 
Sunday night last. The deceased, together with several 
others, had been arrested and imprisoned on suspicion of 
forgery. 

—Jeseph Francis Oscar I., King of Sweden, died at 
Stockholm, June 8 He was born July 4, 1799, married 
a daughter of the Duke of Leuctenberg in 1825, and as 
cended the throne in 1844. He was a son of the famous 
Marshal Bernadotte. He was prepossessing in personal 
appearance, courteous and affable, mingled freely with 
the people, and, as well as his Queen. was very popular 

—Thirteen ladies from New York city, on their way 
to the White Mountains in New Hampshire, arrived at 
the Bardwell House, Rutland, en the 21st inst., on horse- 
back. They were accompanied by half-a-dozen men 
servants as a body-guard. They left the next morning 


—We would invite the attention of our readers to the 
new “Ague Cure” advertisedin our columns. It is from 
such a quarter as will give the public confidence in its 
efficacy. and wa have learned from reliable sources, that 
its virtues will sustain their fullest expectations, Citi- 
zens of the west cannot fail to appreciate the paramount 
value to them, of asafe aud certain remedy against this 
afflicting distemper without either Quinine or minerals, 
and consequently without injury to the constitutional 
health. We have more than ordinary satisfaction in pro- 
claiming this remedy, because we are convinoed it will 
answer a crying want among us, and serve to relieve a 
great amount of suffering. —Republican, Warsaw, Ind. 





Scientific Intelligence, 


Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 
July 19, 1859.—H. Carter, Greene, N. Y. Improvement 
in Harvesters. 

B. F.. Field, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. Improvement in 
rotary cultivators. 

G. Howard, Westfield, O. Machines for raking and 
loading hay. 

F. I. May, Beverly, N. J. Improvement in grain sepe- 
rators. 

C. Rundlett, of Alden, and J. W. Drummond, of Win- 
slow, Maine, improved hay press. 

W. A. Wood, and J. M. Rosebrooks of Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y. Improvement in harvesters. 

M. H. Gragg, South Boston, Mass. Improvement in 
corn huskers. 

G. W. Richardson, Grayville, I). Improvement in 
harvesting machines. 





Foreign News. 

The discontent in regard to the terms of peace 
are unabated, and the explanations of the Emperor 
Napoleon are not considered reassuring. 

The Sardinian representative to the Zurich Con- 
ference has not been named, ana it is expected 
none will be present, but that Sardinia, if pleased 
with the terms agreed upon, will acquiesce in the 
Austro-French arrangement in a separate article. 

It is affirmed that Sardinia has not signed any- 
thing but the armistice, and is consequently in a 
nominal state of war with Austria. 

It is supposed that a European Congress will 
assemble after the adjournment of the Zurich 
Conference. 

The exhibitions of discontent in Italy to the 
terms of peace continued. 

The people of Tuscany show a strong hostility 
to the return of the Grand Duke. The provisional 
government has directed a popular vote on the 
subject. 

The English foreign policy had been under 
debate. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. D’Israeli opposed 
all interference in the Peace Congress. 

Lord Palmerston and Lerd John Russell thought 
that England might, with propriety take part, but 
no course was determined on. 

Lord Elden gave notice of the intention of a 
resolution against any interference by England. 

Mr, Gladstone’s proposed increase of the income 
tax had been agreed to. 

The Emperor Napoleon had received the con: 
gratulations of the Diplomatic corps at St. Cloud. 

The Pope’s nuncio was the spokesman for the 
Ambassador. The Emperor, in his reply, said that 
Europe was so unjust to him at the commencement 
of the war, that he was happy to conclude a peace 
as soon as the honor and interests of France were 
satisfied. As a proof of his moderation he trusted 
that the peace would be enduring. 


The German Diet has agreed to restore the con- 
tingent and fortress corps to a peace footing. 


Further official documents have been issued on 
affairs in Italy, In reference to the annexation of 
the Duchies of Central Italy to Sardinia, Lord 
Russell, writing to the British Minister at Turin, 
June 28th, says: “ Her Majesty’s government con- 
siders that everything for the present must be con- 
sidered as provisional ; and the will of the people 
and the fortunes of war, and finally a European 
treaty—the last resort—must settle the territorial 
arrangements and rights of sovereignty in Central 
Italy.” This view, his Lordship states, is shared 
in by the French government and he infers it is 
also the view of Russia. 

Dispatches from Count Cavour, in reply to one 
of Lord Malmesbury, relative to the neutrality of 
Parma, complains of the unfriendly tone of the 
British Minister’s communication, 

Le Nord saysit is clear that the return of the 
sovereigns of Tuscany, Modena and Parma will be 
resisted by force, and, if England can consent to 
appear in a Congress, now is the time when her 
yoice may be heard to advantage in behalf of Italy. 

Demetrias Bozzaris, a son of the celebrated Mar- 
co Bozzaris, has been appointed Greek Minister eo‘ 
War. 
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The Ronsehold. 








** She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 


@ ateth not the bread of idleness.” —P ROVERS. 
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AMY DEAN. 


BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS, 
With lingering steps day after day 
I’ve passed your cottage garden gay ; 
I’ve watched the blossoms of your care 
So sweetly nursed and tended there, 
Your roses in their summer glow, 
Your lily bells like perfumed snow, 
Your poppies flaunting in their pride, 
The daisy’s modest blooms beside, 
The violets in their green retreat, 
Sweet-williams gay, and pinks more sweet, 
Yet ne‘er a lovelier blossom scen 
Than your own self, sweet Amy Dean. 


Beside your cheek the roses fade, 

The saintly lilies droop in shade, 

When near them your white brow is bent 
So pure in its serene content; 

The pinks where late the wild bee sips, 
Have no carnation like your lips, 

They bend before such rivals sweet, 

And pour their fragrance round your feet; 
The violets with their eyes of blue, 

Look up most sister-like to you, 

Yet bolder in their coverts green, 

Than your own self, sweet Amy Dean. 


Prim in their Puritanic ways 

The worshipping sweet-williams gaze, 
With all your bloom, but not your grace, 
Up to the heaven ot your face, 

The poppies bow their heads of pride 
To touch your garments as you glide 
So lightly down the garden aisles 
To meet the daisies’ morning smiles. 
All flushed with pleasure, like that flower, 
I’ve watched your coming many an hour, 
And, trembling, wished my lips had been 
The leaves you kissed, sweet Amy Dean, 


You gave me once, with timid grace, 
And blushes mantling o’er your face, 

A rose-bud pale—I begged the gem 

For it had touched your garment’s hem; 
I thought it then a Cresus’ store, 

Now, miser-like, I ask for more, 

Not for your daisies gemmed with dew, 
Your lily bells and violets blue, 
Sweet-williams prim, or poppies gay, 

Or perfumed pinks that crowd your way, 
I ask but one, the garden’s Queen, 

Rose of my life, sweet Amy Dean! 





Living. 

“And this is what you call living!” ex- 
claims a country , friend, “ Penned in the 
city’s narrow limits, compelled to breathe 
this stifling air, gritty with dust and scented 
with gutter rubbish, and cellar draughts, and 
@ thousand things the country never dreamed 
of. Here you sit, deafened by the incessant 
roar and rattling of drays, carts, cabs and om- 
nibuses over the rough pavement under your 
window, blinded by the glaring reflection of 
the intense light and heat from the burning 
stones in the street and the dazzling walls op- 
posite. Your days ore passed at your desk 
with all this noise and glare about you, and 
the relentless necessity upon you to write, 
whether you are in the spirit or not, to read 
when every page seems an endless task, and 
every word a leaden ball sinking into your 
weary eyes, to write duns, and get them too, 
and then go to your boarding place and toss 
the restless night through in feverish dreams 
of the day’s labors over again; and thus go 
on for the year round, and this you call liv- 
ing! Well, give me the churn and spinning- 
wheel, the dinner to get, and the children’s 
clothes to mend and wash, I shall at least find 
leisure once a week for some friendly sociabili- 
ty with my neighbors, and when I go to bed 
at night it will be at home, and to sleep with 
no dread of duns or cries for copy ringing in 
my ears.” 

“ Dear me!” says another, taking a sightly 
position at our office window, and glancing at 
the thronged pavements beneath, “ What a 
delightful time you must have of it here! so 
many people in gay dresses constantly going 
by, so many fine carriages, and such a good 
chance to see everything on grand days, such 
as the Fourth of July, when the processions 
are out! And here you have nothing in the 
world to do but read and write day after day, 


and you can go to your meals without ao 
thought of the trouble it is to prepare them, 
no dishes to wash, no cows to milk, no child- 
ren to clothe and feed, or to be crying after 
you at night and disturbing your sleep—what 
could any one wish morc to make them 


happy ?” 


the brightness that silvers it on the heavenward 
side. What the world knows of our living, 
is not, to any of us, “all of life,” either of its 
joy or sorrow. We may sit here, stunned by 
the deafening noises, blinded and choked by 
the glare and dust of sultry days, toiling from 
sunrise to sunset with weary eyes and brain, 
experiencing all the annoyances incident 
to business people in such times as these, 
rents, and paper bills coming due, hands 
wanting money, and debtors slow to re- 
deem their promises, copy to supply, proofs 
to read, books to keep and letters to 
answef, leaving off at night no nearer the 
end of our labor than when we bgan in the 
morning, and yet our burdens may be no 
greater to us than the ones assumed by the 
notable housewife who bestows her pitying 
compassion on us, are to her. She too has 
endless cares. What good housekeeper and 
mother has not ? 

We recollect being last summer at the 
house of a wealthy farmer in the country and 
a hundred times in the course of the day 
wishing ourselves back in the city, where we 
might have the chance of finding a cool place 
in the shadow of some of its brick walls, The 
house had been built many years, but had 
lately received a coat of dazzling white paint, 
and there was not a shutter to any of the win- 
dows, nor a tree or shrub near it large enough 
to make a shade for the dog, and he, poor, 
panting fellow, dug a hole under the front 
door step to cool himself in the fresh earth, 
while the heated children and tired mother 
had not even that resource, but sat in listless 
exhaustion, when not at work over the kitch- 
en fire, or wandered about the small, close 
rooms, seeking coolness and finding none.— 
And yet they called this living. They would 
not have believed existence in the city endur- 
able, whereas we longed for the shelter of its 
thick walls, and shutters excluding the excess 
of light and heat, its freshly-sprinkled streets 
and its long avenues of shade trees where the 
evening walks are so delightful. 

Truly doth the good Book say “Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also;” 
and so it is that where our interest is, there 
is our life, We live in what we are endeav- 
oring to accomplish, and not in the acciden- 
tal circumstances that surround us. But 
sometimes it takes a wonderful amount of 
patience to enable us to endure these acci- 
dentals with complacency, and a long stretch 
of philosophy to make ourselves believe it is 
necessary we should endure them. But hu- 
man nature has a good deal of elasticity 
about it, and, where the mind is capable of 
compelling it to submission, it may be made 
to adapt itself to almost any circumstances, 
or to go in any path where interest or ambi- 
tion leads, 

City life is no more made up of noise and 
dust and stiffling air, than country life is 
made of forest leaves and the straws of the 
stubble field. The farmer and his wife and 
children are all interested in the success of 
the farming operations, and they will endure 
all the fatigue and heat and cold and pair 
necessary to accomplish the results they are 
aiming for. Weary hands and feet, and sun- 
scorched faces, and rough attire, are incident- 
al to their life,and they accept them as ne- 
cessities which are not only endurable, but a 
part of their life. The farmer with his oxen 
and plow would not be at home ina conserva. 
tory, an artist with his easel in a blacksmith’s 
shop, nor a writer with his desk in a harvest 
field surrounded by reapers and thrashing 
machines. These would be combinations of 
circumstances both arbitrary and unnatural, 
and not a part of the laborers’ lives, therefore 
neither of them could live out their true 
natures in these positions. But, with his 
plow in the broad field and a team before it, 
what cares the farmer for the obstacles he 
is to encounter? The place for the artist’s 
studio and the writer’s desk is in the midst 
of the whirl and bustle of human life. To 
know how to treat it they must come in con- 
tact with it in all its phases, and while the 


expressing or creating a thought, they care 
as little for the rattling of wheels and clamor 
of tongues around them, as does the black- 
smith forging a nail at his anvil for the sound 


one is copying an expression and the other 


What answer could be given to such sim- 
plioity as this? None; and so it passes, and 
the charming little shallow-pate congratulates 
herself on haivng succeeded in proving to us 
how happy we are, or ought to be, with such 
superlative sources Of enjoyment at com- 
mand. 

But how is it with the Other, and some- 
what more sombre view of the case? Is the 
true coloring given there? Yes, true as far 
as it goes, but neither dark enough nor bright 
enough for the reality. The old hymn says 

“It is not all of life to live,” 
and we are very sure that no casual observer 


can any more judge of the happiness or un. 
happiness of another by mere outward cir- 
r eae 7 thinking how those circum- 
stances wo allect themgel 
see toiwhat depth the date nn eer can 


darkness t h 
cloud on the surface that is cuthwura or ‘al 


of his hammer or the sparks that fly upward. 


feats. 


contest hor conquest. 





Both know that to paint the battle of life 
they must be on the field where the conflicts 
are fought, and witness its victories and de- 
Without the excitement, the smoke 
and the clash of arms there would be neither 


Cities are the great battle grounds of life, 
and those who join the ranks must expect to 
breathe the smoke and dust, and encounter 
some of the hard usage incident to such a 
warfare of conflicting interests. Uninterested 
spectators may look on, some with indif- 


and oft times hopeless endurance of those 
who have. It is not the love of strife so 
much as the love of life that animates, sus- 
tains and bears the conquering and the de- 
spairing cn together, Happy, in the eyes of 
the world, are thgy who can put ona bold 
show of bravery, and face their destiny with a 
look of triumph, though every joy has been 
crushed out of their hearts, and only the 
consciousness of an appearance of success is 
left to fill their place, This is called living. 
This is the way thousands live, both in cities 
and out of them. 

An oft-quoted text says, “In the midst of 
life wo are in death.” A more appropriate 
version would be “In life, death is within us.” 
Tho struggle to live too often works the 
death of all that is worth living for, and still 
we struggle on, bearing the death blight in 
our hearts, and call it living. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND. 


PREPARED FOR THE YOUTHFUL 3EADERS OF THE MICHI- 
GAN FARMER: BY SLOW JAMIE, 


NUMBER NINE. 


Idiots and insane people were very nume- 
rous in Ireland. This has been ascribed to 
the damp climate, and it is certain that clear 
frosty weather and bright sunshine stimulate 
the brain to healthy action. But the Irish 
atmosphere did not injure the intellect of 
Dean Swift, Dr. Goldsmith, Lord Wellington, 
or Thomas Moore. Nor were many of the 
idiots without their bright flashes of wit.— 
The Creator, no doubt, intended all the fer- 
tile parts of this world to be inhabited by ra- 
tional beings. Some have attributed it to the 
use of potatoes in such large quantities. But 
the monks of the middle ages lived for the 
most part on herbs, and whatever intellect 
was going, in those days, they had their share 
of it. A more like reason might have been 
found in the neglect of their education.— 
Many of them, with a little training, would 
have manifested considerable mind, but it was 
thought that nothing could be done with 
them. They generally spring from the low- 
er classes, too, whose education had been 
neglected for generations past. Often, how- 
ever, it is the result of an accident or unavoid- 
able sickness. It is a humiliating thought to 
us all, that, as some poet says, 


“A fever or a blow can shake 
Our wisdom’s boasted rule, 

And of the brightest genius make 
A madman or a fool.” 


My object at present is to tell you about 
simpletons with bright streaks about them, 
showing that they had mind if it had been 
drawn out. And dear reader, although you 
may be perfectly sane perhaps you are allowing 
some of your mental faculties to lie dormant 
too. 

Mary McGowan was so simpble that if 
she got her hands on cold potatoes, or any- 
thing of the kind, she would eat till she 
would burst herself, and people had to re- 
move them out of her way. Yet she had a 
long string of buttons which she called her 
watch, and she would say “I'll no’ wear my 
watch on Sunday. What day is Sunday?— 
I don’t want to wear my watch on Sunday.” 
Andevery Sabbath it was laid away. 

Jenny Fisher was quite as simple, yet she 
could sing almost any tune you could name, 
although she never remembered a word of a 
song. : 
Willie Belle was remarkable for his sarcas- 
tic wit. One time the path master passed 
Willie as he sat on the banks of the Bann, 
with a straw rope in his hand. “ What are 
you doing there?” he asked. “ Fishing for 
the Devil,” says Willie. “Indeed; and what 
kind of a bait have you to catch the devil?” 
“JT have a path-master.” 

One day the beaux came to see his sisters 
and they had chicken; bat there was none 
left for poor Willie, The next time they 
came, some young chickens were chirping 
round for the old hen. “Dinna yelp at me; 
yelp at them that ate yer mither,” says Wil- 
lie. 

Kato Murphy came into a house and found 
the children all alone. “Dear me, children, 
are ye all alone?” says she. They told her 
that theit father was gone off to work and 
their mother was gone to market, “ Well,” 
said she, “God bless you, and when I go out 
shut the door, for fear some crazy body comes 
in.” These were all as bright as any of those 
who are now educated at institutions for the 
purpose; yet they spent their time wandering 
around, and nobody ever thought of putting 
them to work. 

Bob McCartin was generally considered a 
simpleton, but he carried his sack and begged 
potatoes like a common beggar, and a righ’, 
diligent beggar he was. He always took the 


ference, some with pity for the ceaseless toil of| shortet way from house to house, climbing 


the weary combatants, and some in silly ad- 
miration of the gay caparisons, the showy 
colors and gilded trappings there displayed. 
They have no interests at stake in the conflict, 


fences and wading streams. Unless detained, 
he never waited a minute at a house, but 
hurried off as soon as he got anything If 
you would give him a dish of hot soup, he 





and cannot appreciate the long, and patient, would perhaps tell you that he would lose 





Led him. 


more time cooling it than it would be worth, 
and hand it back. * Had any one taken pains 
to teach him to work, he could have earned 
his own living and helped others too, for be 
was an able-bodied man, and by no means 
lazy. 

But I must tell you something more about 
beggars, which I forgot before. Many of 
them are cripples.. Some of these rode:on 
asses; one I have seen riding in a wagon 
drawn by a large dog; and others were con- 
veyed in a wheel barrow or hand barrow trom 
house to house. Each gave them something 
and carried them off to the next neighbor's 
door. I remember one man riding on a don- 
key with two babes in a bag, which was 
thrown across the animal’s back. Their 
head and shoulders stuck out out of a hole in 
the bag. They were poor little ash-colored, 
thin-jawed creatures about two years old ; yet 
when my mother gave him a noggin of cold 
porridge, he gave each a lump in its hand, and 
they ate it with o greedy appetite, but never 
said a word. 

Well, when some could be conveyed from 
house to house, even though they were crip- 
ples, you may be sure the sharp-witted pro- 
fessional beggar would often profit by the 
hint, and take a notion that there was no use 
in trudging along on foot when he might as 
well take it easier. So he would sell a few of 
his potatoes, buy a wheel-barrow ; get some 
brother beggar to convey him to some door, 
and start on his rounds. A boy was once 
wheeling such a cripple by a deep stream — 
He took a notion he would try the cold wa- 
ter cure on his legs, and capsizing the barrow 
he tumbled him, bag and baggage, over a six 
feet bank into the stream below. The cure 
worked effectually. With a furious curse he 
gathered himself up and took after the boy. 
The beggar was impeded with his wet clothes 
or he would have caught the boy and trounc- 
He turned back, gathered up his 
wet bags, and went off, leaving his barrow a 
legacy to the boy who had taught him to 
walk. He was never heard of in those parts 
again. 








Household Varieties. 
SONG. 
The meads are g d with asphodel 
Sweet emblems of the fair, 
And sister wild-flowers all around 
Shed perfume through the air. 





The lark ascending upon high 
Trills forth its joyous lay, 

And from the covert wood.is heard 
The thrush’s roundelay. 


Bright sunbeams rest upon the flowers, 
And kiss the murmuring streams, 
And Nature in her gay attire 
In her full grandeur seems. 


But dearer far, my love, than all 
Sweet nature’s harmony, 
Is thy fair face thy beaming smile,} 
And loving voice to me! 

—London Times. 

The Child Angel.—Death has closed those little 
eyes and forever shrouded their bright glances.— 
How sweetly she sleeps, that little coveted angel! 
How lightly curl the glossy ringlets on her fore- 
head! You could weep your very soul away to 
think those cherub lips will never, never unclose, 
Vainly you clasp and unclasp that passive, darling 
hand that wandered so often over your cheeks,— 
Vainly your anguished glances strive to read the 
dim story of love in those faded orbs. Thatvoice, 
sweet as winds blowing through wreath and gar- 
lands, slumbers for ever. And still the busy world 
knocks at your door and will let you have no 
peace. It shoutsin your ear, it smiles in your 
face, it meets you at the coffin, at the grave, and its 
heavy footsteps tramp up and down in the empty 
room from whence you have borne your dead.— 
But it comes never in the hush of night to wipe 
uway your tear! In the solemn silence of the 
night we feel the force of the sickening sorrow 
which hangs heavily upon the heart, as though it 
would press it down into the narrow space over 
which the spirit dwells in mournful suspense.— 
But a bright vision meets tze eye. Can you look 
up? can you bear the splendor of the sight? ten 
thousand celestial beings, and your radiant child 
angel in the midst of thea— 

In her eyes a glory bright, 
On her brow ¢ glory crown. 

Trusting in Providence.—We are apt to believe 
in Providence so long as we have our own way; 
but if things go awry, then we think, If there is a 
God, He is in heaven, and not on earth. 

The cricket in the spring builds his little house 
in the meadow, and chirps for joy, because all is 
going so well with him, But when he hears the 
sound of the plow a few furrows off, and the thun- 
der of the oxen’s tread, then the skies begin to 
to look dark, and his heart fails him, The plow 
comes craunching along, and turrs his dwelling 
bottom side up; and, as he is rolling over and over 
without a home, he says,— 

“ O, the foundations of the world are destroyed, 
and everything is going to ruin!” 

But the husbandman who walks behind the plow, 
singing and whistling as he goes, does he think 
the foundations of the world are breaking up?— 
Why, he does not so much as know there was any 
house or cricket there. He thinks of the harvest 
which is to follow the track of the plow; and the 
cricket, too, if he will but wait, will find a thousand 
blades of grass where there was but one before. 

We are all like the crickets, If anything hap- 
pens to overthrow our plans, we think all is going 
to ruin,—H, W. Beecher. 


Who are your Companions?—He that walketh 
with wise men shall be wise, but a companion of 
fools shall be destroyed.” 





It is said to be a property of the tree-frog that 





a short time. Thus, when found on i 

it is commonly of a dark green, Tf found = oe 
white oak it has the color peculiar to the tree.— 
Just so itis with men. Tell me whom you choose 
and prefer as companions, and I certainly can tell 
you who you are. Do you love the society of the 
vulgar? Then you are already debased in your 
sentiments. Do you seek to be with the profane? 
In your hearts you are like them. Are jesters and 
buffoons your choice friends? He who loves to 
laugh at folly is himself a fool. Do you love and 
‘seek the society of the wise and good? Is this 
your habit? Would you rather take the lowest 
seat among such than the highest among others ? 
Taen you have already learned to be wise and 
good. You may not have made much progress, 
but even a good beginning is not to be despised. 
Hold on your way, and seek to be a companion of 
all that fear God. So you shall be wise for your. 
self, and wise for eternity. 

Wonderful Children.—Caroline Paine states, in 
her “ Notes of Oriental Travel,” that, during her 
long residence among the Turks, she never saw or 
heard a child cry or laugh or evince any emotion. 
The mothers in the East are very fond of their 
children. Little boys and girls wear the same 
dress, and are the most comical looking urchins 
possible. They can scarcely waddle about, so en- 
veloped are they in fez and turban, one or two 
loose jackets, and bag trowsers confined by ashawl 
wound round the waist.” 

fs At the last state ball at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, Queen Victoria Wore a dress of lilac silk, 
covered with buillonnes of lilac tulle, trimmed 
with w..ite blonde and bunches of green leaves or- 
namented with diamonds. Her Majesty’s head. 
dress wasa wreath of green leaves ornamented 
with diamonds, 





Mrs. Walker's Betsy. 


BY MRS. H. L. BOSTWICK. 


Tt is now nearly ten years since I became 
a summer “fixture” in the little village of 
Cliffspring, as teacher in its largest public 
school. The village itself was devoid of the 
smallest pretention to beauty, natural or 
architectural, being the sudden upgrowth of 
prosperous speculation, and at that time re- 
joicing in its newness of factory chimneys, 
and curiously filagreed depots. But all its sur- 
roundings were romantic and lovely in the 
extreme. Skirting one side, was a winding 
river, bordered with beautiful willows, and on 
the other, a high hill, thickly wooded, and in 
many places craggy and precipitous. These 
woods, in spring and summer, were full of flow- 
ers and vines ; and a clear cold stream that had 
its birth in a cavernous recess among the 
ledges, dashed over the rocks, and after many 
wonderful bends and plunges, found its way 
to the river. At the foot of the hill wound 
the railroad track, at some points nearly fill- 
ing the space between the brook and the 
rocks; at others, almost overhung by the lat- 
ter. Some of the most delightful walks I 
ever knew were in this vicinity, and here the 
whole school would often resort in the warm 
weather for a Saturday’s ramble. 

It was upon one of these summer rambles 
that I first made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Walker’s Betsy. Not that her unenviable 
name and reputation had been concealed from 
my knowledge heretofore, for almost from 
my first introduction to that place, a stream 
of obloquy, touching that unlucky personage 
had been poured in my ears, till her name 
seemed a synonym for everything evil. It 
was the one subject upon which churches, and 
sewing societies, and neighborhood cliques, 
were not divided; upon which gossips were 
harmonious, and quiet people garrulous. But 
as she was not a member of my class, and in- 
deed a very irregular attendant at any class, 
she had never personally fallen under my ob- 
servation. 

I gathered that her parents had but lately 
come to live in Cliff-spring, that they were 
both ignorant and vicious, and that the girl, 
who after all, was only Mrs. Walker's by a 
former marriage, was an arrant compound of 
mischief and malice,—a sort of goblin sprite, 
with such proclivities to diabolism, as had 
never been known since the era of witchcraft. 
In school her reputation was worst of all. 
Was a green pumpkin found in the Principal’s 
hat, or an ink-stand upset in the water-buck- 
et,—dida teacher, by putting on her bonnet, 
find a nest of young mice suddenly dropping 
over her neck and shoulders, her shawl extra 
bordered with burdocks, her gloves filled with 
some ill-ccented weed, or her India-rubbers 
cunningly neiled to the floor, baif a hundred 


juvenile tongues were ready to proclaim Mrs. 


Walker’s Betsy as the undoubted delinquent; 


and this, despite the fact that very few of these 


misdemeaffors were ever proved against her. 
But whether proven or not, she always ac- 


cepted their sponsorship all the same, and 


laughed at, or defied her accusers, as her 
mood might be. That the girl was a charac- 
ter in her way, shrewd and sensible, though 
wholly uncultured, I was well satisfled from 
all I heard; that she was sly, stubborn, and 
malicious, 1 believed, I am ashamed to say, 
upon very insufficient evidence.. 

“ Where can my parasol have gone?” I said 
as school closed one sultry July day, and I 
looked from the window of the ante-room, 
shrinking from an unsheltered walk in the 





it acquires the color of whatever it adheres to for 


fierce heat. I was sure I had not carried it 
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from home in the morning, and supposed it 
had been left'in the school-house over 7. 
The girls of my class constituted themselves 
a committee of search and inquiry, but to no 
purpose. The article was not in the house or 
yard; and then my committee changed them 

selves into a jury, and without a dissenting 
voice, pronounced Mrs. Walker's Betsy guilty 
of “cribbing” my poor little sun shade. She 
had been seen loitering in the ante-room, and 
afterward running away in great haste. The 
charge seemed reasonable enough, but as I 
could not learn that Betsy had ever been con- 
yicted of a theft, though continually suspect- 
ed, I requested the girls to keep the matter 
quiet for a few days at least, to which they 
unwillingly consented. 

That evening I had promised to conduct 
my class to a place in the woods, where on 
the day previous I had found some beautiful 
specimens of Phlox, on which we were to 
call Botanics in requisition. When the sun 
was low in the west, we set forth walking 
nearly the whole distance in the shadow of 
the hill. We climbed the ridge, rested a mo- 
ment, and then started in search of the splen- 
did patch of purple blossoms I had accident- 
ally found in taking a short cut over the hill 
to the house of a friend I was to visit. 

“Stop, Miss Burke,” came in suppressed 
tones from half my little troop, as, emerging 
from a thicket, we came in sight of a queer 
object perched upon a little mound, among 
dead sticks, and leaves. It was a diminutive 
child, who, judging from her face, and not her 
size, might be eleven or twelve years of age. 
A little, brown, weird face it was, with keen 
eyes lightening out from a mass of stringy 
black hair, that wandered distractedly from 
the confinement of an old comb. 

“ There’s Mrs. Walker's Betsy! I do de- 
clare!’ whispered Matty Holmes. “She 
often gogs home from school this way, and 
now she is playing truant. She'll get a 
whipping if her mother finds it out.” 

‘‘Miss Burke,” interposed another, in an 
energetic whisper, “see what she has in her 
hand!” I looked, and there, to be sure, was 
my lost parasol. : 

‘¢ There now, dic»’t we say so?” “Don't 
she look guilty?” “Impudent baggage!” 
were the low ejaculations of my indignant 
vigilance committee; but in truth the girl’s 
appearance was unconcerned and innocent 
enough. She sat swaying herself about, 
opening and shutting the wonderful instru- 
ment, holding it between her two eyes and the 
light, to ascertain the quality of the silk, and 
sticking a pin in the handle to try if it were 
ivory, or mere painted wood. 

¢. Let’s dash upon her, and see her scamper!” 
was the most benevolent suggestion whisper- 
ed in my ear. 

“No;” I said, “I wish to speak with her 
alone first. All of you stay here out of sight, 
aud I will return presently.” They fell back 
dissatisfied, and contented themselves with 
peeping and listening, while I advanced to- 
ward the forlorn child, determined to win her 
confidence so far as to persuade her of my 
friendly intentions toward her, before referring 
to the wrong she had done me. She started 
a little as I approached, thrust the parasol be- 
hind her, and then pleasantly made room for 
me on the little hillock where she sat. 

“Well, this is anice lounge,” I said, drop- 
ping down beside her; “just large enough for 
two, and softer than any tete-a-tete in Mrs. 
Graham’s parlor. Now little girl, I should 
like to know your name?” for I thought it 
best to feign ignorance of her antecedents. 

“Bets!” was the ready reply. 

“Betsy what?” 

“Bets Walker, mother says; but I say Ar- 
nold. That was father’s name. "Taint no 
Cifference though. It’s Bets anyway.” 

“ Well, Betsy, what do you suppose made 
this little mound we are sitting upon?” I 
asked merely to gain time. 

“ Never heard,” she answered, looking up 
curiously in my fece. “Maybe a rock got 
covered up and growed over, ever 80 far down, 
Maybee an Injun’s buried up there,” 

I told her that I had seen larger mounds 
that contained Indian remains, but none go 
small as this. 

“It might a ben a baby, though,” she re- 
turned, digging her brown toes among the 
leaves, and winking her eyelids roguishly.— 
“A papoose, you know, real little Injun! I 
wish it hed been me, and I’d a been buried 
here; I'd a liked it first rate! Only I wouldn't 
a wanted the girls should come and set over 
me,” 

“Why do you talk so?” What makes you 
wish yourself buried here?” said L 

“Cause Ido! It’s better to be a dead In- 
jun than a living nigger, “she answered rezo- 
lutely. 

“You're not quite eo dark-skinned as that,” 
T said, with a considerable gravity. 

3 _ barst into a pleasant and musical laugh. 
wan't thinkin’ of my skin and you know 
it, Mother and old Walker make a higger of 





me, and send me to get drink for’em, when 
I’d rather get em pizen. The old man drinks, 
and mother, she’s learning, and I expect to 
take to it bime by. The school girls treat me 
worse than a nigger, too. IfI didn’t want so 
bad to get to read the books father left, I’d 
never go to school another day. I wouldn't 
so!” And her brow darkened again with evil 
emotion. 

“ Did your own father leave you books?” 

“Yes, real good ones. Only they’re old 
and torn some. Mother couldn’t sell ’em for 
nothin’; so she lets me keep’em, She sold 
everything else.” Then suddenly changing 
her tone, she asked slily: 

“ Yon hain’t lost anything, have you?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I see you have my 
sun-shade.” 

She held it up, laughing with boisterous’ 
triumph. “You left it hanging in that tree 
yonder,” she said, pointing to a low-branching 
beech at a little distance, “It was kind o’ 
careless, too. ‘Sposin’ it had rained?” 

Astonishment kept me silent. How could 
Ihave forgotten what I now so clearly recall- 
ed—hanging the shade upon a tree, the pre- 
vious afternoon, while I descended a ravine 
for flowers. I felt humiliated in the presence 
of the poor little neglected, and suspected 
child. 

“Well, Betsy, I was certainly dreadfully 
careless, and am greatly obliged to you for ta- 
king care of my lost property. Now I must 
go with my class, who are waiting for me 
over yonder. §o only a word more, this time, 
but I will see youagain soon. Keep on going 
to school, and try hard to learn. Don’t no- 
tice what the girls say, but act rightly, and 
make them ashamed to plague you. Next 
term, if you study hard you will get into my 
department, and we will see then if those 
books can’t be mastered very soon. At home 
be patient and gentle to your parents, and 
never, never taste that wretched drink! Good 
bye.” 

“Good bye.” Her eyelids were winking 
again, but not this time with mischief. She 
tossed on her ragged bonnet, and before I had 
rejoined my ambuscaded class, was out of 
sight. Forlorn and friendless little waif,— 
how my heart ached for her! 

I found the ambuscade faces considerably 
elongated, and much more serious than I had 
left them, for they had heard every word that 
passed, and were measurably ashamed of 
their unjust suspicions. But I do not think 
they felt any more kindly toward Mrs. Walk- 
er’s Besty than before. 

For sev. ral days after this, the girl did not 
come to school at all, nor did I once see her 
though I thought of her daily with much anx- 
iety. During this time the principal of the 
school planned an excursion by railroad, to a 
station ten miles distant, to be succeeded by a 
picnic on the lake shore. Great was the de- 
light of the little ones, growing weary of the 
unvaried routine through the exhausting heat 
of July. Many were the councils called by 
the boys, many were the enthusiastic discus- 
sions held among the girls, and seldom, in- 
deed, did they break up without leaving one 
or more subjects of controversy unsettled. 

In these differences, the teachers wisely in- 
terfered as little as possible, and they were 
generally amicably adjusted. The party who 
wished blue to be the uniform dress, yielded 
to the majority, who preferred white; the 
portion who voted for warm refreshments 
were soon reasoned into holding up their 
hands for cold; and the few who desired a 
“speech” from some noted orator, reconsid+ 
ered the matter, and decided that it would 
undoubtedly be “tedious!” But upon one 
point, the most perfect harmony of opinion 
prevailed; and it was the solitary one against 
which I felt bound strongly to protest. This 
was their decision that Mrs. Walker’s Betsy 
was quite unnecessary to the complement of 
the party, and was consequently to receive no 
invitation. 

“Miss Burke! That looking object!” cried 
Amy Pease, as I earnestly remonstrated.— 
“Why, the girl hasn’t a thing fit to wear, if 
there were no other reasons!” I reminded her 
that Betsy had a very decent basque given 
her by the minister’s wife, and that an old 
lawn skirt of mine could be tucked for her 
with very little trouble. 

“Such an awkward, uncouth creature! She 
would mertify us to death ;” groaned Hettie 
Dale. 

“Sho could carry no biscuits or cake, for 
she has no one to make them for her,” said 
another. 

“She would eat enormously, and make 
herself sick,” objected little Nellie Day, a no- 
ted glutton. 

In vain I combatted these arguments, of- 
fering to take lemons and crackers for her 
share, and even urging the humanity of al- 
lowing the poor girl to make herself sick up- 
on good things for once in her life. Some 
other teachers joined me, but when the ques- 


tion was put to a vote among the scholars, it 
received a hurried negative, as unanimous as 
it was noisy. 

“And now I think of it,” added Mattie 
Price, the Principal’s daughter, “the Walkers 
are out of the precinct, andso Betsy has no 
real right among us atall.” And thus the 
matter ended. 

All the night previous to the excursion, I 
suffered severely from headache, which grew 
no better upon rising, and as usual, increased 
in violence as the sun mounted higher upon 
its cloudless course. At half-past nine, as 
the long train, with its freight of eager faces, 
moved from the depot, I was lying in a dark- 
ened room, my forehead bound in ice-band- 
ages, and my feverish pillow saturated with 
camphor and hartshorn. 

(Concluded next week.) 











Household Recipes, 


Neutralizing Poison, 

“ A poison of any conceivable description and de- 
gree of potency, which has been intentionally or 
accidentally swallowed, may be rendered almost 
instantly harmless by simply swallowing two gills 
of sweet oil. An individual with a strong consti- 
tution may take nearly twice the quantity. This 
oil will most positively neutralize every form of 
vegetable, animal or mineral poison with which 
physicians aud chemists are acquainted.” 

Elderberry Wine, 

Onacold winter’s night when one has a cold 
and feels wheezy generally, we should like to know 
any physic that is equal to elderberry wine, As 
an article to have in the house, not to be used con- 
stantly as a beverage, but occasionally as a gentle 
stimulant—a sort of medicine when one does not 
actually want physic, there are not many things 
equal to the juice of the elderberry. Both these 
statements are to be qualified with the provisv that 
it must be good and: pure. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 

143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 

58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 
A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 


This machine sews from two pools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-needle, as is required by other machines, It will 
do better and cheaper sepbin, Soro eg a seamstress can, even 
jfshe works for one cent an hour. Send for a Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IMPROVED 


SEWING MACHINES. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Particular attention is invited to the 
NEW STYLE AT $50.00. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


LL.D. & H. C. GRIGGS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for Michigan and Western 
New York. 


145 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 














Machines is announced in our advertizing columns.— 
Their utility is established beyond question, and at the 
present prices we see no reason why they should not be 
found, as they ought to be, in every household. Several 
varieties are manufactnred, adapted to various purposes. 
So far as public opinion has been formed and uttered, the 

reference is empnaticnliy accorded to the Wheeler and 
Wilson machine for family use, and for manufactures in 
the same range of purpose and material. During the 
present autumn the trials have been numerous, and all 
the patents of any pretension ‘have brought fairly into 
competition. In every case, the Wheeler & Wilson ma- 
chine hus won the highest premium. We may instance 
the State Fair of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Illinofs, Wisconsin, Virginia, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri and California, and the Fairs 
in Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Beltimore, Richmond, 
and San Fransisco. At the Fair of the St. Louis Mechan- 
ical &ssociation, the Examining Committee was compos- 
ed of twenty-five Ladies of the highest social standing, 
who, without a dissenting voice, awarded for the Wheel- 
er & Wilson Machine, the highest only premium, a Silver 
Pitcher, valued at $75. If these facts do not establish a 
reputation, we know not what can.—Christian Advocate 
and Journal. 


CAHOON’S PATENT 
BROADCAST SEED SOWER, 


For Sowing Wheat, Oats, Barley, Grass 
Seed, &c,. 








ME HAND MACHINE sows from four to eight acres 
per hour at a common walking gait, throwing out 
Wheat about forty feet wide and Grass Seed twenty feet. 
The HORSE POWER MACHINE at the usual walk- 
ing gait of a horse sows from ten to fifteen acres per hour, 
throwing Wheat about sixty feet wide at each passage. 
The vast superiority of this machine over all others, 
as shown in the perfectly regular and even distribution 
of the seed, and the wonderful solar with which the 
work is performed, combined with their perfect simplici- 
ty and durability, have already placed them in the front 
ranks of labor saving agricultural implements, 

A saving of three fourths of the labor and one 
fourth of the seed used in hand sowing is effected by 
using these machines. A person entirely unused to sow- 
ing by hand, can use either machine with perfect success. 
They are warranted to give perfect satisfaction and to 
save their cost in less time than any other farm imple- 
ment yet introduced. 

These machines can be purchased of Agents in all the 
principal places in the State. 

For further particulars address P. B. SANBORN, 
General Agent for Michigan and Western Canada, 
At B, B. & W. R. NOYES’ Hardware Store, 
82-3m 8&6 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


SECRETS DISCLOSED! 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers for sale a Recipe Book 
which contains a Recipe for making every article 
that is manufactured in the country, of Soaps, Hair Pre- 
perations, Colognes, ‘Essences, and Perfumeries of all 
inds, Beers, Syrups, Mead, Soda, and Mineral water, 
Paints, Blackings, Inks, &c., &c., and Recipes for making 
every article manufactured; one for making Honey, 
which cannot be recognized from that made by bees, 
either in look or in taste, and the cost of which does not 
exceed three cents per pound, and can be made in a few 
minutes; another for making Fluid; another for inaking 
Soft Soap, which can be made with little trouble and at 








& cost not exceeding sixty cents per barrel, and is not 
be surpassed for excellence. Which book will be eatie 
any one thot remits to us by mail, Fifty Cents, either in 
mone y or in postage stamps, to J. H. BEA 

2-6w 


, 


Ashland, Mass, 


AGENTS WANTED. 





100 young and middle aged men are wanted to act as 
agents w 

paid, or an agent can engage in the business for himself 
upon & capital of $12 and make from $5 to $10 dollars 


0 will receive $80 per month and e 





per day, for some of our agents have made twice that 
sum. F 


or particular enclose postage stam 
82-6w J. H, BEALS, Ashland, Mass, 


|Viz: Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 


GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the prices of Sewing 


xXpenses | one wishing a good stock horse cannot do 


SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 
$50! @75! B@110! €125!2 
For Families and Tailors, 


pn ALL MANUFACTURING purposes, these 
machines are unequalled. They are more durable, 
capable of doing a greater variety of work, and of earn- 
ing more money than any other 


MACHINE IN THE MARKET, 


And for family use there are none that can excel our 
machines for service or in beauty of appearance. Call 
examine them at 


133 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
27-8w WILLIAM PORTER, Agent. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 








rc who are engaged in, or who understand the 
business of making ARTESIAN WELLS, are re- 
quested to correspond with the subscriber with the de- 
sign of constructing one on his grounds. Address 
JULIUS HACKLEY, 
81-4¢* Alamo, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 





and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics. 


\ E, THE UNDERSIGNED, have for several years 
past sold r 


B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 


and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 
in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, viz: 


Aeute and Chronic Diarrhea ,and Cholera 
Morbus, 


in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 
have also seen its successful administration in cases of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM: 


We do, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 
who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger- 
ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 
their cure or relief: 


W. Reta, Civics, T. M. Hunt, Auburn. 

J. J. Foot, Hamilton. J. Osporn, Seneca Falls, 

L. Parsons, Westfield. L. Ketiy & Co., Geneva. 
8. Wuite & Son, Fredonia. L. Reppy, Penn Yan. 

A. P. Curtis, Attica. Fircu & D1inuaye, Syracuse 
W. Sraver & Son, Batavia. J. Cwen & Co., Detroit. 

J. G. Barueer, Leroy. H. & E. Gay.orp,Cleveland 
T. Beanie, Elmira. G. Wittarp, Ashtabula. 

A. J. MarruEws, Buffalo. G. G. Gitiet, Kingsville. 
L. B. Swan, Rochester. Carter & Bro., Erie. 


N.B. Itis particularly useful to Children when 
Teething, as it allays irritation, induces moderate 
perspiration and produces sleep, 

Sold by Druggists generally. Prick 25 Cents, 

Cc. N. TUTTLE, Genome Agent. 


29-4m uburn, N. Y. 





PRATT’S 
PATENT 


Self- Ventilating 
Covered Milk-Pan. 


This is an enclosed milk-pan, 
so arranged as to secure the 
suprly and circulation of air required for the separation 
and rising of the cream. By reference to the engraving, 
it will be seen that the pan has a cover; around the 
lower rim of this cover are several minute perforations 
for the air to enter, and at the top of the chimney, (as it 
may be called,) which rises from the centre of the cover 
is another series of perforations for the air to escape.— 
When new milk is placed in this pan, the colder exter- 
nal air presses in through the lower range of perfora- 
tions in the cover, and forces the warm air out through 
the perforations above, thus eye g the required cir- 
culation, This circulation of air will diminish, as the 
cooling process goes on, but not cease; for, gases being 
evolved in the production of cream, their lightness will 
cause the air air to draw in through the lower perfora- 











tions, and so continue the process of ventilation. 

The value of this new milk-pan will be at once appar- 
ent. Dairymen often have great difficulty in protecting 
their open’pans from gnats, flies, rats, mice, snails, liz 
zards, te. &e.; and they cannot cover them, because, if 
the air is shut out, the cream will not separate from the 
milk. 

But not alone to dairymen is the invention of value.— 
In every family milk is used: and with one or more of 
these self-ventilating pans, the best condition for raising 
cream is secured. Covered, and set upon a shelf, or the 
cellar floor, the pan is entirely free from molestation.— 
During the time that the patent was pending, in — 
this Milk-pan was exhibited at the U. 8. Agricultura 
Fair, held in Richmond, Va.; at the Pennsylvania State 
Fair, held at Pittsburgh; and at the New Hampshire 
State Fair, held at Dover. In each case DIPLOMAS 
were awarded. 


ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
117 & 119 South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 


Also, Manufacturers, under the Patent, of “The OLp 
Dominion” Corree Pot, and Artuur’s SELF-SEALING 
Fruir Cans and Jars. 27-9w 


- NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


SPRING STOCK 
OF 


CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Organdy Robes, Pohlen Robes, 
Bayadere Foulards, Bareges, 
Printed Robes, French Prints, 
Laces, Embroideri 
White Goods, Kid Gloves. 





Hosiery, Sheetings, Cloths, 
Tiuases, Ticks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 


OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 


Is complete in all its branches, 
Tepestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply, 
Extra Super ingrain 
— do, Fine Ingrain do, 


tton and Wool do, 
Silk Damask, Worsted do, 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 


Rugs and Mats. 
Window Hollands, 
Window Shades, 
Oil Cloths, 3, 6,12, 18 and 24 foot, 


ve Geese Feathers, Paper H angings 
Which we offer cheap for cash. 

NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO, 
No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 


GLEN BLACK HAWK 
FOR SALE. 


GLEN BLACK HAWKE, 6 years old, jet tee, per- 
fectly kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot beat; perfectly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold at ab n. Any 
tter than 
give me acall. Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
ger. Lone Star was by Vermont or Hill Black Hawk, 
was & jet black, and sold toa Palledepiie company for 
 B. ELDRED. 


[15] 


14-ly 








and address, | $3,000. 


Detroit, January 1959, 





IMPORTANT TO THE FARMER. 
S4VE YOUR GRALN. 


8 the prospects are flattering tor heavy crops and 
A good prices, it will be of great importance. to the 
grain growers to procure the best machine in order te 
save their grain. 


OX &* ROBERT'S 

PATENT THRESHER and CLEANER 
Surpasses every machine that has been introduced into 
the country. Their plan of separating is so complete that 
it is impossible for grain to pass out with the straw, 
which is 4 very important item. 

These celebrated machines have been in successful 
operation for several years, in the States of Missouri, [l- 
linois, Wisconsin, Michigan and all the principal wheat 
growing States in the Union, and have proved in every 
respect greatly superior to any in use, a simple in 
their construction, they are durable and less liable to get 
out of repair, and are not only warranted to thresh as 
mnuch as ~y other machine, but will do it with less 
team and in much better manner; separating the 
grain from the straw on a vibrating separator with half 
revolving rake attached, which is so constructed as to 
render it ee for grain to pass over with the straw. 

The Fanning Mill is very large and cleans the grain 
suitable for market. 

These Machines have taken the Premium at the 
Michigan State Fair in 1858, also at the Mississippi Val- 
ley Fair held at St. Louis, where they were run in com- 
petition. with Pitts, Moffats, Rawlston and other first 
class machines, and was awarded the First Premium and 
Gold Medal. 

These machines are fitted up with an iron concave, 
perforated so as to allow three-fourths of the grain to 
pass through before it strikes the separator. 

The cylinders are built of iron or wood, “ open or tight,” 
to suit the purchaser. 

They have enlarged their machines this year in order 
to give them still greater capacity for threshing, other 
improvements are being made, when the slightest defect 
has been discovered, as they are determined to keep 
their machine in advance of any other, and retain the 
credit they have so fairly won and richly deserve. 

They manufacture various sized Horse Powers and 
inachines, varying in price from $175 to $850. 

Their patent internal double geared 10 horse power ts 
considered the strongest and most durable power in use, 

obert’s Patent Lever for six or eight horees is a very 
light running power being single geared, is very simple 
and one that we would sonutnenl for light draft. 

Their Endless Chain Power for one or two horses is 
very durable; wrought iron links being used instead of 
coed a consequently they are not so liable to break or 
wear ou 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS; 

Thousands of testimonials from the best farmers in the 
country can be produced, but we deem it unnecessary te 
publish them. ¢ will merely insert the following from 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Republican, giving an account of the 
test trials of the various threshing machines at the Mise 
souri State Fair held at St. Louis in 1858, 

“TRIAL OF THRESHING MACHINES. 

“ As was announced on the previous day, the grand 
trial came off yesterday south of the agricultural tent. The 
occasion was interesting, exciting and instructive, so 
much so that a great crowd was drawn off from the other 
departments to witness the test. The first trial was 
made on Cox & Robert's Patent Thresher and Cleaner, 
four horses were attached to the machine and in eight 
minutes (the length of time eed upon) ten bushels 
and twenty-five pounds of wheat were threshed and 
cleaned. This thresher works with less noise, friction 
and vibration than any other machine that has come 
under our notice. 

“The test was then applied to the following machines 
with the results appended. 

EIGHT HORSE THRESHERS. 
Moffat’s Patent, 10 bushels and 11 pounds. 
Rawlston’s Patent, 6 bushels and 58 pounds, 
FOUR HORSE THRESHERS. 

Moffat’s Patent, 7 bushels and 22 pounds, 
Cox & Robert’s Patent, 10 bushels and. 2534 pounds. 
The time occupied by each eight minutes. It will pe 
observed by reference to the above that the last named 
machine performed more with four than either of the 
others did with eight horses.” 

For further particulars apply to, or address by letter, 

COX, HIBBS & CO., Manufacturers, 
24-9w Three Rivers, Mich, @& 


PENFIELD ’S 
SEED STORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 103 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
W. 8. PENFIELD, Agent. E. TAYLOR, Proprietor, 








Having purchased the above ESTABLISHMENT and 
increased the STOCK, I will sell 


CHEAP FOR CASH 
Ever varies? of FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS, 
FARMING IMPL 


EMENTS, STOVES, TIN apd COP- 
yew WARE, &c., some of which are as follows: 
xes. 





Axe Helves. 

Apple Pickers. 

Apple Parers. 
Agricultural Furnaces, 
Barn Door Rollers. 
Bush Hooks. 

Bush Scythes. 

Bog Hoes, 

Baik Mills. 

Bull Rings. 

Buck Saws and Frames. 


Baskets, (splint) from 14 


peck to 2 bushels. 


Hooks, Hasps, and Staples, 
Hatchets. ~ . 
Hedge Shears, 

Ice Cream Freezers, 

Knives and Forks. 

Carving Knives and Steels. . 
Jack-Knives. 

Pruning Knives, 

Lamps. 

Lanterns. 

Mowing Machines, for 1 or 
2 horses, (Ketchum’s pa- 
tent improved,) light, 
strong, unequaled. 


Baskets, (Patent, iron-rivet-| Meat Cutters,(for Sausages. 
ed,) from 3¢ to 2 bushels.|Mop-Sticks Hr a ° 


Butter Stamps. 
Cultivators, ores) 


Corn Cultivators,with wheel|Ox-Yokes and B 


Cultivator Teeth. 
Carrot Weeder, (ITorse. 


Mouse and Rat Traps. 
Nails, (cut and wrought.) 
OWS. 

Ox Bow Pins. 

Ox Balls, (brass, for horns.) 


Corn Planters and Seed Drill|Ox Ties, (chain.) 
Gpatey & Co. patent,) for| Plow Points, &c. 


Torse. 
Corn Planters, (hand.) 
Corn Cutters, 
Corn Shellers. 
Cradles and Scythes, 


om (thermometer or 


dash. 
Cheese Presses. 
Cheese Tubs, (tin.) 
Cider Mills, 
Coffee Mills. 
Cooking Scales, 
Cow Bells. 
Corn and Cob Mills. 
Curry Combs. 
Carpet Tacks, 
Corn Peppers, 
Clothes Pins, 
Coal Hods, 
Chains. 


Drain Tile, 3, 4, and 5 inch. 


PLOWS.—Starbuck’s “Tro- 
jan,” 2 sizes, No. 4 and 5, 
Starbuck’s “ Peekskill,” 6 
sizes, 

Nourse, Mason & Co.'s “ Ea- 
gle,” 4 sizes. 

Nourse, Mason and Co.'s 
“ Stubble Plow,” 7 sizes. 

Steel Plows. 

Subsoil Plows. 

Double Mold-board Corn 
Plows. 

Side Hill Plows. 

Pump Reel, Curbs, galvan- 
ized iron tube and chain, 

Pumps, (iron). 

Potatoe Hooks, 

Pruning Saw and Chisels, 

Pots and Kettles, (all sizes.) 

Pepper Mills. 

Road Scrapers, 


Dog, (or Sheep,) powers for/ Root Pullers, 


churning. 
Dish Cloth Holders, 
Elevator Buckets, 


Forks, (hay or manure,) 2 


to 8 tines. 
Fanning Mills, (Grant's. 
Flat-Iron Stands. , 


Rakes, (hay, garden and 
cranberry. 

Straw Cutting Boxes, 12 
sizes from 1 to 12 knives, 
(hand and horse ewes. 
Seed Drills, (horse or har 1) 
Scythes and Sickles, 


Frais Cans, (tin, stone for/Scythe and Whet Stones. ° 


glass. 

Field and Garden Rollers. 
Grind Stones. 

Grind Stone Hangings. 


Saws, (hand or circular.) 
Saw Setts and Files. 
Shovels & Spades,(all kinds 
Sheep Shears, 


Gate Hinges,large and small|Spring Balances. 


Gimblets, (all sizes.) 
Grub Hoes, 

Garden Hoes, 
Garden Syringes, 


Sugar Boxes. 

Sausage Stuffers. 

Square Cook Stoues. 
Elevated oven Cook Stoves. 


Horse Powers, Threshers|Sheet Iron Parlor Stoves. 


and Separators, 
Emery 


Hall Stoves. &c. 


Co.’s patent for|Transplanting Trowels and 
one or two horses, also, 


Forks. 
saws and savy attachment.|Tin Ware, (all kinds.) 


Hoes, all kinds, (hand.) 
Horse Hoes, 
Horse Rakes, 


Tea Kcr ned 
Toys, (Japan Ware, 
Wool Penne. ) 





Siheeewe, (square & triangu-| Water Rams, 


ar. 
ey, niveg, 

Half Bushel Measures, 
Halter Sna 

Horse eats cad Brushes. 


Well Wheels. 
Wrenches. 

Wagon Jacks, 
Wash Boards, 





FIELD, GARDEN, AND GRASS SEEDS 
Of best quality and every variety, 
Persons ordering any of the above will please write 


heir NAME and ADD 


t ESS plainly. Direct to PEN- 
FLELD’S Seed Store, 108 Woodward Avenu 


Detroit 


and they will receiye prompt attention. E. TAYLOR, 
N. B.—Cash paid for clean Timothy and Clover goon. 





URNHAM & Coep Declere in all kinds of Agri- 


cultural lmplemen 

‘aster, Coal, 
mission, 

Miebigan, 


ater and 


Wareh Rall Renta — 1 
arehouse near Rail Ro: epot. Battle Creek 
G. & ST - 


arden and Field Seeds, Salt, 
e and Come- 


ER.LING, 
D. B. BURNHAM' 





Bineecearmersic 


nc ethan, 
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S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 

The flour market has been dull in this city during the 
past week, though the rates have been on the advance.— 
The receipts by railroad have been considerable but it 
was all for shipments, and no sales of account have ta- 
ken place. New from white wheat has been offered at 
$5.50, but the bids did not go over five $5.124¢4 Buyers 
are much more plenty than sellers, farmers seeming dis- 
posed to hold back for higher rates. From $1a$1,05 is 
offered for wheat, but there are no transactions for want 
of the article. 

The following is the range of quotations for the mar- 

x iour Ho wholesale dealings. Retail sales mostly at 

$5a$5.25. 

Wheat—None of account in market. New white and 
red quoted at $1a$1.05. 

Corn—Very dull. Held at 70a78e. 

Oats—Quoted at 30c. 

Potatoes—New from 75c to $1, according to quality. 

Butter—18 to 14c, light sales. 

Eggs—From 9 to lle. 

The Cincinnati Price Current, of the 8d inst., says of 

= 

on market has been quite firm the greater part of 
the week, with a good local demand, though at one time 
superfine sold as low as $4.80. At the close, however, 
the demand was strictly local, and the sales confined to 
extra and choice brands, merely superfine being neglect- 
ed. Holders, however, have not been pressing their 
stocks on the market, and. though quiet, the market 
closes firm. 

‘The sales during the week add up 9,500 bbls, closing at 
$5a$5.10 for extra, and $5.25 for choice extra,” ‘gS 

The New York Tribune of the the 4th says: 

“Theinquiry for western canal flour is fair, in excess of 
the receipt, and pricesstill have an upward tendency, the 
stock of really sound flour proving quite light. We 
hear of sales of superfine State for the trade, part 
in transitu, at very low prices, and wheat at 
corresponding low rates. Unsound flour is in good de- 
mand, and is better; choice brands are in steady request 
at fall rates;‘the sales are 9,400 bbls at $4.95a5.15 for su- 
porfine State; $5.25a$5.45 for extra do; $4.90a$5.10 for 
superfine western.” 

At Chicago, on the 34, about 22,000 bu of all grades 
changed hands at $1.052$1.06 for No. 1 red on track ; 90c 
for old No.1 redin store; 58a59c for standard spring, 
and 58c for No. 2 spring—the market closing quiet. Good 
flour was in fair request, but the stock was light, and 
sales were limited to city trade. 

Live Stock, &c. 

The live stock market in this city continues about the 
same as reported last week. 

, It will be seen by the following quotations that there 
is not much change to note in the Albany and New 
York markets. 

At Albany there are reported 2,800 head received by 
railroad this week—same as last week—100 held over— 
$00 last week. There is improvement in the quality of 
beeves this week. As we know there was an improves 
ment in the New York market on Wednesday last, the 
holders are asking }¥c per lb advance, live weight. The 
New York buyers are out of the market in consequence, 
and eastern buyers having over-stocked their market are 
not taking more than half as many as they did last week. 
We quote prices this week as follows: 

Superigr ---- --- Omen enem cnee none eee onne 5uU@54 

First hal wo. cevdeccces 446@5 

GO enne cone none nee sone... ----- BY @AY 
3% O35 

Of the above number, 176 are from Michigan. The ar- 
tivals of sheep and lambs are unusually large, nuinber- 
ing nearly 7,000 this week. Prices have declined fully 
50c per head, and the market is not active at the decline, 
and it may be said that the buyers have their own pick 
on thair own terms. 

The New York Tribune says of the cattle market in 
that city this week, that it opened with about 2,860 head, 
and that on Wednesday “200 head were added to the 
more than sufficient supply, and with the weather still 
more against the drovers’ interest, and the market, if 
anything, still more dull than it was the first day. It 
certainly is not as good to-day as yesterday by $5a$6 a 
head upon the best lots, and more than that proportion 
upon the worst. And it is now very evident that the 
market on the whole is not as good for owners as it was 
last week, and so we have slightly reduced the figures of 
our quotations of the lower grades. Although the ave 
rage quality of cattle is better, the average price will be 
less, and the estimate of weights still worse for owners, 
some of whom are losing money in a stream, inasmuch 
as they beught their cattle at 5c a pound gross more than 
two monthsago. Such cattle, now selling at our quota- 
tions of first-class, will lose the freight and expenses, 

Number reported for this market at Forty-fourth 
street, 3,070. 

The prices are quoted as follows: 











WOGIUM..ociene-cevcderecece cocccses ge. 
Ordinary... covecercccccces csercee OAS C 
Some extra good may be quoted at... 
The general average of the market... adc. 

The most of the sales range from.... 8 ald o 

We hear of no transactions in wool here at present. 

As an indication of the state of feeling at the east, we 
give Tellkampf & Kitching’s Woul Circular, dated New 
York August 1st: 

“The market for wool during the month of July was a 
quiet one. On the announcement of peace, however, a 
firmer tone in prices took place.. The arrivals of fleece 
wool are small for this period, in cumparison with those 
of former years; but we expect a fair supply, as wool is 
coming im now more freely, The demand for pulled 
wool has been better for the last eight or ten days, and is 
selling at a slight advance, Of Texas wool there is a good 
stock, the sale of which has been rather slow, in conse- 
quence of the extreme priees which itis held at. Mexi- 
can wool has been in fair request, at somewhat reduced 
prices. We have a good supply of California, and ex- 
pect new arrivals to fill the good demand for it, Fine 
foreign wool has sold slowly, yet we anticipate a better 
demand. We have a good stock, and selections of the 

same, Low foreign wools have been also dull of salo— 
The market, in these--descriptions, is we}) stocked, and 
this month we expect more will be doing, he Lon. 
don auction sales of colonial wools commenced on the 
2ist of July, and comprised about 100,000 bales The 
result is looked for with much interest. It is thou ht 
that, in consequence of the peace, prices will be better 
than those of the last sale, and the reduction of the 
rates of discount ‘mong the banks in England, ang 

abroad generally, will have some favorable influence i 

business circles, Without doubt.” 7 

B., Tribune's table of quotations is the samo as last 

Am. Saxony fleece...._, 
‘Am. full blood Merino. ."*** 
Am. 4 and % Merino.."*** 
Am. native and }{ Mering * 




















WOOL! WOOL!! 
30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED 


'’ OSBORN’S FACTORY in exchange for 
good substantial cloth such as DOESKIN, CASSI- 
MERE, BLACK, BROWN and GRAY CASSIMEPES, 
SATINETT, TWEEDS, WHITE and RED FLANNEL, 
also STOCKING YARN, all of which were made ex- 
pressly for durability. We will exchange for wool on 
the most reasonable terms, also wool manufactured on 
shares, or by the yard, also wool carded, and spun, and 
twisted at our usual rates, All those in want of a good 
article of cloth for their own use, will do well to send 
their wool to Osborn’s Factory. All work warranted 
well done and done to order, All wool sent to Ann Ar- 
ber by Rail Road will be promptly attended to. For 
further particulars please address at Ann Arbor, 
28-6m H. OSBORN & CO. 








PUBLIC SALE 
10) 


F 
DEVON CATTLE 
AND 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 


N WEDNESDAY, 7th September next, at 10 o'clock 
A. M., at my farm on Grand Island near Buffalo, I 
will sell my entire herd of thoroughbred Devon cattle, 
consisting of upwards of thirty cows, heifers, bulls, and 
bull and heifer calves. 
I will also sell at the same time one hundred thorough 
bred Southdown Ewes and Rams. Also one hundred or 
more choice grade breeding Ewes of Cotswold and 
Southdown crosses—the best mutton sheep. 
Also half a dozen superior young white breeding sows. 
& The sale will be positive and without reserve, if 
there be purchasers to buy the stock, as I am going out 
of stock breeding altogether. 
TERMS.—On sums over $50, and up to $100, six 
months, and sums over $100, a year’s credit will be given, 
on approved notes, with interest, or, a liberal discount 
will Me made for cash. 
The stock willtbe delivered to the purchasers at either 
of the rail-road stations in Buffalo, Black Rock, or Tona- 
wanda, or at the steamboats in Buffalo, if required, 
Catalogues of the stock will be sent by mail to those 
wanting them. ’ 
A steam ferry boat will cross the river every hour, be- 
tween Lower Black Rock and the — on the pond 
sale. The stock can be seen at any time previous, by 
calling at my residence. LEWIS F. ALLEN, 
31-dw Black Rock, N. Y., August 1, 1859. 








THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS. 


THE HAND SCARIFIER. 





E offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 
Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season :— 
Rocnester, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fesy., 1859. 
Messrs. Bioss & ADAMS: j 
You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifl- 
or. Itis aninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than five men can with hoes 
in the same time. It pulverises the surface of the ground 
and kills all the weeds. I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A person having a quarter of an 
uere of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 
W. JENNINGS. 


RocuestEr, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fesy, 1859. 
Messrs. Bross & ADAMS: 

In answer to your inqury, “How we lixe the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it.— 
It is the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. For all root crops sown in 
drills itis invaluable. One man with this machine can 
do more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 

‘Yours respectfully, U. ADAMS. 


These implements are for sale, by the subscribers at 
heir their seed store, J. B. BLOSS & CO. 
0. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 
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“MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 








N and after Monday, April 18th, 1859, Passenge) 

Trains will run as follows: 
Leave Detroit for Adrian and Chicago at 6.45 A.M, and 
5.00 P.M. 
Arriving at Adrian at 9.57 A.M and 10.00 P.M, 

* * Chicago at 7.00 P.M and 7.00 A.M. 
For Monroe, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo 
and New York: Leaves Detroit at 6.45 A.M and 1.00 P.M. 
Arrives at Monroe at 8.38 A.M. and 3,20 P.M. 

bi * Toledo at 9.35 A.M. and 4.30 P.M. 
Leaves Toledo at 10.15 A,M..and 5.20-P.M. 
Arrives at Cleveland at 3.10 P.M. and 9.20 P.M, 

From Chicago for Detroit: 
Leaves Chicago at 6.00 A.M, 8.00 A.M. and 8.00 P.M. 
From Cleveland for Detroit: 

Leaves Cleveland at 4.00 A.M., 11.25 A.M, and 6,20 P.M, 

“ Toledo at 4.10 P.M., 10.35 P.M. 
Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve- 
land and Toledo at 1.35 A.M., 12.15 P.M. and 7.15 P.M. 


CONNECTIONS: 


The 6.45 A.M., Train from Detroit makes direct connec- 
tion at Adrian, with Express Train for Chicago and Jack- 
son. Arriving in Chicago at 7.00 P.M., in time to connect 
with the Trains of all Roads running west of Chicago; 
and at Toledo with Express Train for Cleveland—arriv- 
ing in Cleveland at 3.10 P.M., makfng direct connection 
with Express Train for Buffalo and = York; arriving 
in New York at 1.20 P.M., and with the Express Train 
for Pittsburg. 

The 1.00 P.M. Train connects at Toledo with Express 
Train for Cleveland, Buffalo, and New Yerk~estiving 
in Cleveland at 9.20'P.M. and New York at 9.80 P.M.,-- 
next evening, and with Express Train for Pittsburgh. 
The 5.00 P.M. Train, connects at Adrian with Express 
Train for Chicago—arriving in Chicago at 7.00 A.M. 

The 6.20 P.M. Train from Cleveland, and 10.35 P.M. 
Train from Toledo, arrives in Detroit at 1.85 A. M.-- 
Making Direct connectivn at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension ridge and 
Niagara Falls. 

The 11.25 A.M. Train from Cleveland; the 6 A.M. 
Train from Chicago via. Adrian. the 8 A.M. Train over 
Air Line via. Toledo and 4,10 P.M. Train from Toledo, 
makes direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls, leaving Detroit at 8.00 P. M, 

Direct connections are also made, at Detroit with the 
Detroit and Milwaukee Railway. 

(S™ Sleeping Cars accompany the Night Trains be- 
tween Adrian and Chicago. 

No change of Cars between Detroit, Adrian and 


Chicago. 
JNO, D. CAMPBELL, 
SUPERINTENDENT, 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. T-tf 


DRAIN TILE! 
E 
|W REP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 


kinds of Drain Tile, at 
PENFIELD's, 103 Woodward avenue, 








WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


HE SUBSCRIBER continues to manufacture wool 

into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for farmers, either on shares or by the yard.— 
Terms as reasonable as any other good establishment in 
the State. Goods warranted perfect, hard twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old rags or flocks. 

Farmers if you want a good article of cloth, send on 
your wool; it may be sent by railroad, with directions, 
and shall be promptly returned, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all damages paid. 

A large stock and good variety of cloths, stocking 
yarn, &c., always on hand, 

He will pay the highest market price in cash, or cloth at 
wholesale prices, for any quantity of wool delivered at his 
factory. 

Wool carding and cloth dressing done in the best man- 
ner on short notice. WILLIAM WALLACE. 
Battle Creek, May, 1859. 23-6m 


THE GREAT PREMIUM MOWER. 
THE AULTMAN AND MILLER 


MOWING MACHINE. 
BUGKEYE MOWER. ; 


yy TMANEMILL ER 0, 
PATENT. 
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PATENTED BY C. AULTMAN & L. MILLER. 


To which was awarded the First Premium, 
a Gold Medal and Diploma, at the 
Great National T'rial at 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
July, 1857. 


‘ MANUFACTURED BY 
C. AULTMAN & Co., 


Canton, Stark County, Ohio. 








After toiling and experimenting for many years, we 
have finally succeeded in getting up a machine that is per- 
fectly adapted to cut both Grain and Grass. The public 
are already aware that we have been manufacturing a 
Mowing Machine that has been unrivalled in any market. 
But the Farmer wantsa machine that will cut both 
grain and grass, provided he can get a combined machine 
that will mow as well asa machine made expressly for 
mowing; and reap as well asa machine made express- 
ly for reaping. This we furnish in our New Machine, 
First.—We have a perfect Mower, having several ad- 
vantages over all other Mowers, and no disadvantages, 
which will be readily seen by examining some of its 
points of excellence, 
Second,—We have a perfect Reaper, which has all the 
advantages of a single machine, and the only true way of 
delivering the grain at the side of the machine. 
We have a cutter bar and platform for cutting grain, 
independent of the Mower, so that in changing the Mow- 
er into a Reaper, we just uncouple the cutter bar at the 
hinge and couple the Reaper platform which renders the 
machine complete for cutting Grain. 
In having two cutter bars, one for grass and the other 
for grain, each is perfectly adapted for doing the work it 
is designed to do, thus avoiding the great difficulty here- 
tofore-existing in combined machines, in having the cut- 
ter bar either too long for grass or too short for grain. 
This machine has been thorough tried, both in grass 
and grain, having had a number in use the past harvest. 
The following are some of its points of excellence as 
a Mower :— 
ist. It has not one pound of side draft. 
2d. It has no more weight on the tongue, or horses’ 
neck, than a wagon. 
3d. Its draft is only 275 pounds—so reported by the 
Committee at the Ohio State Trial, 1857. 
4th. It rnns on two wheels which serve as drivers. 
5th. It has an adjustable cutter bar and accomodates 
itself to an uneven surface of the ground. 
6th. The cutter bar is in front of the driving wheels 
and the seat in the rear. Thus enabling the driver to see 
the operation of the cutters, without interfering with his 
driving. Also, avoiding all danger of falling into the 
knives, 
7th. The driving wheels have no cogs on them, but 
drive the gearing by means of palls and ratchets, 
8th. By means of these palls and ratchets, the knives 
cease to vibrate in backing the machine. 

9th. The driver, while in his seat, can see every bolt, 
box, and all the gearing when the machine is in motion. 
10th. The gearing is all permanently arranged in the 
centre of the frame, distant from the driving wheels, 
thus avoiding all tendency of its being clogged up with 
mud or dirt thrown up by the drivers. 
lith. The cutter bar being attached to the machine 
by means of hinges, can be folded up on top of the ma- 
cline without removing the connecting rod, knife or 
track cleaner. 
12th. The palls on the driving wheels can readily be 
thrown out of gear, and by folding the cutter bar as 
above stated, renders the machine as portable as a com- 
mon cart. 
18th. There isa wheel onthe shoe next the gearing 
in front of the cutter bar, thus avoiding all tendency of 
clogging at the near shoe, in passing over cut grass. 
14th. The off shoe is onty 2}¢ inches wide, and the 
last knife cuts no more than any other, therefore leaving 
no ridge or high stubble at the end of each swath. 
15th. The cutter bar can be raised or lowered by 
means ot an adjustable steel spring shoe at off end, and 
a slot in the near shoe where the wheel is attached. 
16th, There are no nuts or screws at the connecting 
rod, which are always liable to cause more or less trouble 
by jerking loose, but use a gib with a spring pall and a 
ratchet key, thereby avoiding all possible chance of 
shaking loose. 
Points of excellence as a Reaper :— 


1st. It has all the advantages that the Mower has in 
the gearing, connecting rod, and draft for the horses, 
2d, ‘The grain is delivered at the side, so that a whole 
field can be cut without taking any of it re 
83d. The driver's seat is the same as on the Mower, af- 
fording him a free view of the operations of the machine. 
4th. The raker stands at the rear of the platform 
which is the best position for delivering the grain. 
5th. The raker with one motion, throws the grain to 
the side, then delivers it in the rear; thus avoiding the 
difficulty of dragging the grain from one gavel to another. 
6th. ‘The platform can readily be raised or lowered tu 
suit all kinds of grain or ground, by means of two screws, 
at near side, and slot at off side, when off platform, 
N. STEELE is the travelling agent, and is now solicit: 
ing orders in this State. 
All letters of inqniry, or requesting further information 
v he addressed to E. 
Dexter, General Agent, or 
BLOSS & CO., Special Agents, Detroit, 


J. L. HURD & CO. 
DETROIE MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants 


Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $900,000. 
WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co, 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY, 








J. L. & Co. 
[1l}1yr Woot of Second’st, 
Eforse Fowers, Threshers and 


Cleaners! 


fTT’S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 
P Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsion gu . 





Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mi rs, 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Paes betron 
; Smut Machines, D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 

No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 


MORE TO BE ADMIRED THAN THE 


RICHEST DIADEM 


EVER 
Worn by Kings or Emperors. 


What? Why a Beautiful Head of Hair. 


Beoause it isthe ornament God Himself provided for 
all our race. Reader, although the rose may bloom ever 
80 peipity in the glowing cheek, and the eye be ever so 
sparkling, the teeth be those of pearls, if the head is be- 
reft of its covering, or the hair be snarled and shriveled, 
harsh and dry, or worse still, if sprinkled with gray, 
nature will lose half her charms, Prof. Wood's Hair 
Restorative, if used two or three times a week, will re- 
store and permanently secure to all such an ornament. 
Read the following and judge, The writer of the first is 
the celébrated Pianist, Thalberg: 

New York, April 19, 1858. 

Dr. Woop :—Dear Sir,—Permit me to express to you 
the obligations I am under for the entire restoration of 
my hair to its original color: about the time of my arri- 
val in the United States it was rapidly becoming gray, 
but upon the application of your “ Hair Restorative ° it 
soon recovered its original hue. I consider your restora- 
tive as a very wonderful invention, quite efficacious as 
well as agreeable. I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

8. THALBERG. 
“Drych a'r Gwyliedyct.” 
Welsh Newspaper office, 18, Nassau st., April 12, 1858. 

Pror. 0. J. Woop:—Dear Sir,—Some month or six 
weeks ago I received a bottle of your Hair Restorative, 
and gave it my wife, who concluded to try it on her hair, 
little thinking at the time that it would restore the gray 
hair to its original color, but to her as well as my sur- 
prise, after a few weeks’ trial it has performed that won- 
derful effect by turning all the grey hairs to a dark 
brown, at the same time beautifying and thickening the 
hair. I strongly recommend the above Restorative to 
all persons in want of such a change of the hair. 

CHARLES CARDEW. 


New York, July 25, 1857. 
Pror. O. J. Woop :—With confidence do I recommend 
your Hair Restorative,as being the most efficacious article 
Tever saw. Since using your Hair Restorative my hair 
and whiskers which were almost white have gradually 
grown dark: and I now feel confident that a tew more 
eppiications will restore them to their natural color. It 
also has relieved me of all dandruff and unpleasant itching, 
50 common among persons who perspire freely. 
J. G. KILBY, 


Pror. Woop:—About two years ago my hair com- 
menced falling off and turning arent 1 was fast becom- 
ing bald, and had tried many remedies to no effect. I 
commenced using your Restorative in January last. A 
few applications fastened my hair firmly. It began to 
fill up, grow out, and turned back to its former color, 
(black.) At this time it is fully restored to its original 
color, health and appearanee, and I cheerfully recom- 
mend its use to all. J. D. HOES. 
Chicago, Ill., May 1, 1857. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds ¥ a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty 7% cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., 8t. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. 82-3m 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


[5 the most powerful and most sconomical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this Ma 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes, The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of chips except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on application to 

AVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loce- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [8] 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
of Birmingham, Qakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
yet been put before the Agrioulturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit, only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies te 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each, 

These machines will manufacture per day, according 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS OF 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
apiano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
quality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by twe 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man and two boys can keep itin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 
for that be oma 

er" _ Applications for these machines may be address- 
ed to JOHN DAINES. 


~~? 


9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 








FEVER AND AGUE, 


from which mankind suffer over a lar, 
= is the consequence of a diseased action in the hed 
tem, nduced by the poisonous miasm of vegetable de 
cay. This exhalation is evolved by the action of sol “ 
heat on wet soil, and rises with the watery vapor stn 
it. While the sun is below the horizon the vapor lin -s 
hear the earth's surface, and the virus is taken with it 
through the lungs into the blood. There it acts as an ir- 
poems song on the internal viscera and excreting or- 
gans of the ees The liver becomes torpid and fails to 
secrete not only this virus, but also the bile from the 
blood. Both the virus and the bile accumulate in the 
circulation, and produce violent constitutional disorder 
The spleen,the kidneys,and the stomach sympathize with 
the liver, and become disordered also, inally, the in- 
stinct of our orgarism, as if in an attempt to expel the nox: 
ious infusion, concentrates the whole blood of the bod 
in the internal excretories to force them to cast it out. = 
The blood leaves the surface, and rushes to the central 
organs with congestive violence. This is the Cu1L..— 
But in this effert it fails. Then the Fever follows, in 
which the blood leaves the central organs and rushes to 
the surface, as if im another effort to expel the irritating 
polos through that other great excretory—the skin.— 
n this it also fails, and the system abandons the attempt 
exhausted, and waits for the recovery of strength to re- 
etl ech ey ——— oo AND AGuE. Such 
utiona sorder w our i 
health if it is not removed. oi ea sehen sla 
We have labored to find, and have found, an antidote, 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 

which neutralizes this malarious poison in the blood, and 
stimulates the liver to expel it from the body. As it 
should so it does cwre this afflicting disorder with pers 
fect certainty. And it does more, or rather does what is 
of more service to those subject to this infection. If tae 
ken in season it expels it from ths system as it is absorb- 
ed, and thus keeps those who use it free from its attacks: 
keeps the system in health although exposed to the dis. 
ease, Consequently it not only cures, but protects from 
the great variety of affections which are induced by this 
mal _ influence, such as Remittent Fever, Chill Fe- 
ver, Dumb, or Masked Ague, Periodical Headache, or 
Billious Headache, Billious Fevers, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Palpitations, Painful Affections of the Spleen, 
Hysterics, Colic, Paralysis, and Painful Affections of the 
Stomach and Bowels, all of which, when arising from 
this cause will be found to assume more or less the in- 
termittent type. This “‘AGuz Cure” removes the 
cause of these derangements, and cures the disease. 

This it accomplishes by stimulating the excretories to 
expel the virus from the system; and these organs by 
degrees become habituated to do this their office of their 
own accord. Hence arises what we term acclimation. 
Time may accomplish the same end, but often life is not 
long enough, or is sacrificed in the attempt, while this 
“AGUE CURE” does it at once, and with safety. We 
have great reason to believe this a surer as well as safer 
remedy for the whole class of diseases which are caused 
by the miasmatic infection, than any other which has 
been discovered; and it has still another important ad- 
pags to the public, which is, that itis cheap as well 
as good. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 

; Lowell, Mass. 

All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, 

and by all Druggists every where. aug3m 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES., 
bi! is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known and approved e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is i) recommended. 

It has cured thousands within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
— unsolicited certi- = ficates in my possession 
show. | 
The dose must be adap-' “ ted to the temperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on the Bowels. 

Let the dictatesof your © udgment guide 
the use of the LIVER ~s IN VIGORATOR, 
and it will cure Liver Complaints, Bii- 
lious Attacks, Dys- ™ Pp epsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Summer j» Complaints, Dys= 
entery, Dropsy,' = Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive= ness, Cholic, Cho=- 
lera, Cholera Mor- = bus, Cholera In- 
fantum, Flatu- lence, Jaundice, 
Female Weak- ge Messes, and may be 
used successfully as an Ordinary Family 
Medicine. It will] gy 'cure SICK HEAD-~ 
ACHE, (as thousands jcan testify,) in twenty 
minutes, if two or} ™ three teaspoontuls 
are taken at com-| = mencement of attack. 

All who use it are giving their testi- 
OTR, WATER IN TH 

THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWAL 
BOTH TOGETHER, ” outed 
Price One be per Bottle. 


SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 
CATHARTIC PILLS 


Es Pas Ppa tale FROM 

ure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will Keep 
in any climate. 





ou in 








The Family Ca-| .)\thartic PELL is a 
gentle but active Cathar- wD tic which the proprietor 
has used in his practice more than twenty years. 

The constantly inereas- pe ing demand from ‘those 
who have long used the PIALLS and the satis- 
faction which all express] .5 |in regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 

The Profession well] ™=|know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different portions of the bowels. 

The FAMILY CA-|™"|THARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a ~ variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are} jum good and safe in all 
cases where a[Cathartic is needed, such as De= 
rangements of the|/&/|Stomach Sleepi- 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| & |and Soreness over 
the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
[se aig 34 if ip enous end in a long course of 
‘ever, Loss of Appe= tite, a Cr g 
Sensation of Cold| = over the Sean 

estlessness,|_)|Headache, or 
Weightin the hea all In flammatory 
Diseases, Worms)/ as jin Children or 
Adults, Rheuma- tisma,a great Purifier 
of the Blood and many| & | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement 


Dose, 1 to 3. 
PRICE 30 CENTS, 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the large towns. 

S. T. W. SANFORD, M. D., 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
81-lyr.tf 835 Broadway, New York. 





FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything inthe Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 

FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 

they are enabled to guarantee the most c 
assem | need customers, ot Peete Gatio 

ey also keep constantly on hand al - 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of So edhe Cher. 
ry and Walnut. _Inshort, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock inclu- 
ding Chairs of every — and price, from four shillings 


to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now hay 
and make to order, best uw Revs GHSEES, 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 
Their customerscan rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a 
large stock of Mahogany and Roseweod Veneer. 
STEVENS & ZUG. 
SEEDS, SEEDS! 


PRBESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
growth and warranted. Also, Spring Wheat, Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, Kin P lip, Flour, Dutton, 








Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Timothy, Clover, Barley 
Peas, &e., at PENFIELD'S, 
108 Woedward Ave Detroit 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
SIR JAMES CLARKE’S 


CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS! 


Prepared from a Prescription of Sir John 
Clarke, M. D., Physician Extraordinary 
to the Queen. 

HIS invaluable medicine is unfailing in the cure of all 
those painful and dangerous disorders incident to the 
female constitution. It moderates all excess, and re- 
moves all obstructions and a speedy cure may be relied 


on, 
TO MARRIED LADIES 
It is peculiarly suited. It will in a short time bring on 
the monthly period with regularity. 
Each bottle, price One Dollar, bears the Government 
Stamp of Great Britain, he. pravent counterfeits, 
CAUTION. 


These Pills should not be taken by females that are 
pregnant, during the first three months, as they are sure 
to bring on miscarriage; but at every other time and in 
every other case, they are perfectly safe. 
In all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pains in 
the back and limbs, Heaviness, Fatigue on Slight Exer- 
tion, Palpitation of the Heart, Lowness of Spirits, Hys- 
terics, Sick Headache, Whites, and all the painful disor- 
ders occasioned by a disordered system,these Pills will ef- 
fect a cure when all other means have failed, and al- 
though a powerful remedy, do not contain iron, calomel 
antimony, or anything hurtful to the constitution, 
Full aicestiona accompany each package. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 

JOB MOSES, (Late I. C. ldBawin & Co.) 

Rochester, N. Y. 

‘N. B.—$1.00 and 6 postage stamps enclosed to any 
quthorized Agent, will ensure a bottle of the Pills by ré- 
‘urn mai 





il. 
For sale in Detroit by J. 8. CUTHBERT & CO.. J. 8. 
FARRAND, T. & J. HINGHMAN, and in'oes ‘Drug 
Store in every town in the United States, 16-6m 
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